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three important developments. First, it 

has proved that Secretary Hoover is an even 

better vote getter than his most ardent admirers 

had hoped. His sweeping vote in the Massachusetts 
primary, coupled with his out- 

standing victory in Ohio, re- 

gains for him a leadership in 

the Republican party which we 

believe cannot be checked be- 

tween now and June. Second, 

it has shown Governor Smith 

of New York crumbling opposi- 

tion before him. East, West, 

and South, State after State 

has fallen into line, hopeful 

apparently that the Oliver Street boy can bring 
back Democracy or rather Democratic patronage. 

Third, President Coolidge has again administered a 

slap to those politicians — notably Mr. Charles 

Hillis, New York National Committeeman — who 

have paraded the President’s alleged availability 
to cloak a last-minute, boss-arranged nomination. 

We welcome all three developments. Each points 

definitely to a political campaign this summer 


‘k: past week in politics has brought out 


between Hoover and Smith, both the choice of the 
great majority of their party followers. The decision 
should be clear cut, and between these two men we 
expect to see an able, intelligent discussion of such 
issues as Federal ownership and operation of public 
utilities, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, 
farm relief, and other vital questions. Republican 
corruption should be offset or more than offset by 
Tammany. As between the principals, the fight 
should be clean, but as between the minor officers 
and the privates in the ranks, the fight may well 
satisfy the most exacting of garbage men. 


M. Poincaré Will Carry On 


HE quadrennial election to the French Chamber 

of Deputies seems from early reports to have 
assured Premier Poincaré a working majority and 
proved the confidence of the electorate in his 
strenuous fiscal policy. It indicates that M. Poin- 
caré will remain in power, and that he will be able 
to carry his program of financial reconstruction to 
its obvious end: the stabilization of the franc. 
Balloting on April 22 elected 179 Deputies, ex- 
clusive of those from the colonies. Of these the 
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Democratic-Republican Union, M. Poincaré’s coa- 
lition Government, obtained 130. It relies upon 
thirteen more to support it, thus leaving only 
thirty-six for the opposition. This is not the end of 
the story, however, for in at least 425 constituencies 
no candidate received the majority necessary for 
election. According to the rules of the French politi- 
cal game, a play-off occurs in these constituencies on 
April 29, and the candidates with the greatest 
plurality are declared elected. As THE INDEPENDENT 
goes to press, Radical and Socialist leaders are en- 
deavoring to make a combination which will assure 
them a share of these candidates, and will prevent 
the continuation of a Poincaré landslide. Poincaré 
henchmen, on the other hand, claim that in the end 
they will still possess a clear majority of 100, a con- 
siderable improvement over the precarious margin 
which they held previous to the election. 

Since taking over the Finance portfolio in 1926, 
Poincaré has worked to reduce the internal debt, 
but, unlike his predecessor, has made no move to 
bring about the ratification of debt agreements 
with Great Britain and the United States. The debt 
agreements have never been placed before the 
Chamber of Deputies, nor does there seem any 
likelihood that they will be considered by the 
Chamber in the near future. 

In an effort to restore financial stability, M. Poin- 
caré, in August, 1926, secured the passage of a bill 
increasing taxes to the extent of more than 9,300,000 
francs. During the present fiscal year the people 
will pay into the treasury approximately 48,000,- 
000,000 francs, and must in addition meet depart- 
mental and municipal taxes. This is a heavy burden, 
but the Poincaré policy has already brought results. 
The budget of 1926 was the first to be balanced 
since 1913. It provided a surplus of some 1,500,- 
000,000 francs. The succeeding year brought a 
similar surplus. 

It appears to be the intention of the Poincaré 
Government to join the problem of international 
debt settlement with that of German reparations 
payments. The United States is likely to reach no 
settlement with France until France has reached 
some definite settlement with Germany. Mean- 
while, the stabilization of the franc will help to re- 
store financial equilibrium to a Europe still suffering 
from the wrench imposed by the World War. 


The Last Flight 


aa BENNETT was among the best of our 
flyers. He never attained the popularity of 
Lindbergh or the fame of Byrd, but his achieve- 
ments were equal to those of either. In 1926, along 
with Byrd, he accomplished the first airplane flight 
over the North Pole, a thing which men had been 
attempting to do since the pioneer ventures of 
Walter Wellman. In 1927 he planned to fly with 





Byrd from New York to Europe, but was injured 
in an accident to Byrd’s plane ‘and learned of the 
success of his companions from a hospital cot. He 
was to have been an important member of Byrd’s 
expedition to the South Pole. The expedition will 
miss him. 

Bennett was ill in Detroit when word came that 
the Bremen had crossed the Atlantic but was forced 
down on Greenly Island. His energetic spirit got 
the better of discretion, and within the week he 
landed with Balchen near Murray Bay. He was 
unable to go farther. Running a temperature of 
102 degrees, he was carried back to Quebec, where 
double pneumonia set in. Bennett’s life was that of 
a fearless adventurer, and by his death the pro- 
fession of aviation has lost one of its bravest 


members. 


Not Guilty 


HE acquittal of Harry F. Sinclair, charged 
with criminal conspiracy to defraud the Gov- 
ernment in the leasing of Teapot Dome oil reserve, 
came as a surprise to the nation and a blow to the 
reputation of American justice. The twelve good 
men and true who heard three weeks of pleading, 
deliberated for one hour and fifty-five minutes, and 
reéntered Justice Bailey’s court room to pronounce 
a verdict of “‘not guilty,” have not increased respect 
for the jury system. The United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals and the United States Supreme 
Court had both decided in a civil case bearing on 
the same matter that Sinclair and former Secretary 
of the Interior Albert B. Fall had entered into trans- 
actions fraudulent and corrupt. The latter had 
ruled that the Teapot Dome lease and the supple- 
mentary agreement were made “fraudulently by 
means of collusion and conspiracy,” that they were 
arranged “to circumvent the law and to defeat 
public policy.” Three syllables, uttered in a low 
voice by the foreman of the jury, have defeated 
the findings of the highest tribunal in the country. 
The jury was called upon to decide whether the 
$268,000 which passed from Sinclair to Fall during 
the Teapot Dome transaction was in the nature 
of a bribe of was given in payment for a one third 
interest in Three Rivers, Fall’s ranch in New 
Mexico. The jury accepted the latter explanation. 
It accepted it despite the fact that Martin W. 
Littleton, counsel for Sinclair, had told another 
jury only five months before that.no money for 
any purpose had passed between the two men. 
That jury had been dismissed when Sinclair was 
caught tampering with it through the Burns Detec- 
tive Agency. 
But if the jury was directly to blame for Sinclair's 
acquittal, the technicalities of jurisprudence were 
indirectly responsible. The onus of an unfair verdict 
cannot be placed upon the jury alone. According 
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to legal procedure, counsel for the Government 
were unable to bring out the fact that Three Rivers 
ranch was never assessed for more than $125,000. 
They were unable to dispute the statement of 
Mahlon T. Everhart, their own witness, that the 
property was valued at $700,000. They were unable 
to put before the jury the findings of the Supreme 
Court and the Circuit Court of Appeals. They were 
unable to introduce the deposition of Albert B. 
Fall, which was withheld by counsel for the defense 
apparently because it contained admissions detri- 
mental to Sinclair. Safeguards for the defendant 
are undoubtedly justified in criminal cases, but in 
this case they have worked to defeat truth. 

It is not probable now that Fall will ever be 
brought to trial on the conspiracy charge. Con- 
spiracy cases are always difficult for the Govern- 
ment to win, and the discouragement brought by 
the Sinclair verdict will hinder it from pressing the 
matter farther. It has proved that the Government 
has a hard row to hoe in exposing graft among the 
“higher-ups,” and that wealth which can hire the 
best attorneys can generally go free whatever 
the evidence against it. Beyond that the verdict 
has little significance. 


Slow-Motion Speed Antics 


WO hundred and one miles an hour is more than 

a comfortable speed. If Ray Keech were given 
an open road from New York to San Francisco, and 
if his thirty-six cylinder machine were able to 
maintain indefinitely the pace which it set at Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, he could cross the continent 
by automobile in less than fifteen hours. This 
would be some three days faster than it can now 
be done by train. But compared with airplane 
records, 201 miles an hour is a snail’s pace. De 
Bernardi, the Italian flyer, claims a record now of 
318.57 miles per hour, and, while this was his aver- 
age speed for the trial, it is estimated that at one 
time his plane was doing 350. At 350 the transcon- 
tinental journey would require something less than 
nine hours. 

Happily, Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the 
Harvard College Observatory, has given us speed 
maniacs something to shoot at. Travel at 186,000 
miles per second, the speed of light, for 52,000 years 
in the direction of the constellation Scorpion, and 
you will arrive at the center of our stellar universe. 
Thus Dr. Shapley advises the American Philosoph- 
ical Society meeting at Philadelphia. It is obvious 
that before we reach the center of the universe we 
shall have to do one of two things. Either we must 
improve upon the speed of light or must extend 
the span of life so as to make Methuselah look like 
an infant who had but a glimpse of the world. 
There is the alternative of starting a family on the 
Journey in the expectation that the generation 2,600 





will in the year 53,928 a.D. romp into the milky way, 
but this is at best a makeshift suggestion. In a.p. 
10$,928, when the voyagers returned, our earth 
might easily have shrunk to a cinder. Besides, 
there is considerable danger that the interstellar 
family would forget where it had started from, and 
would end up on Neptune or Saturn or some planet 
revolving around a sun which we know only as a 
pin point. We speed experts have a good way to go. 


Ringing the Pole 


T was no sudden impulse which took Capt. 
George H. Wilkins and Lieut. Carl B. Eielson 
over the top of the world from Point Barrow to 
Green Harbor, Spitsbergen. It was a determina- 
tion which had survived three years of failure. 
Since 1925, when he was commissioned for the 
flight by the Detroit Aviation Society and the 
American Geographical Society, Captain Wilkins 
had been intent upon exploration of the “blind 
spot” of the Arctic region in which was believed to 
lie a new continent or certainly a group of islands. 
To enter the territory which Peary, Stefansson, 
and MacMillan had not covered and to prove 
the feasibility of air passages across the north polar 
area were his objects. 

In January, 1926, he made preparations and 
started on his first attempt. In June of the same year 
he was returning to the United States, forced back 
by a series of mishaps. Meanwhile, Byrd and Ben- 
nett had flown over the Pole from Spitsbergen, and 
Amundsen, Ellsworth, and Nobile had taken the 
Norge, a semirigid airship, from Spitsbergen across 
the pole to Teller, Alaska. The Norge had cleft the 
center of the blind spot and found no land. Wilkins, 
although his main purpose had been accomplished 
by others, tried again. In the spring of 1927 he and 
Eielson were downed on ice floes several hundred 
miles from Point Barrow, and saved themselves 
only by breaking up their plane and using its 
wooden parts for sledges. He came back to the 
United States. With two failures behind him, 
Captain Wilkins set out for Point Barrow in 
February, 1928. He decided upon a course skirting 
the edge of the blind spot, one which might not 
bring him the fame of a trip to the Pole, but would 
cover an area not previously explored. Until he 
turned up in Spitsbergen on April 21 the world had 
almost forgotten his whereabouts. A few hours later 
the world was remembering enthusiastically. 

The Wilkins-Eielson flight, unlike the great ma- 
jority of recent airplane expeditions, was more than 
an adventure. It helped to remake geography. It 
demonstrated the possibility of air routes from 
London to Peking, or New York to Peking, from 
Occident to Orient, by a short cut across the Arctic. 
It possessed all of the fearlessness and none of the 
futility of transatlantic flying. 
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Damning Flood Control 


mmo COOLIDGE and the seventieth 
Congress have agreed upon the provisions of the 
Flood Control bill about as well as Dempsey and 
Tunney were agreeing last autumn upon the ques- 
tion of which was heavyweight champion of the 
world. Such a piece of political prize fighting has 
scarcely been seen since Woodrow Wilson went to 
war with the Senate over the League of Nations. 
Pugilism began when the Jones bill crashed through 
the Senate at 70 to 0, and went over into the House. 
The President sent home a strong left to the jaw 
by denouncing the bill as an extortionate plan to 
raid the Federal Treasury. The House countered by 
passing the bill, with a number of alterations, to 
the tune of 245 to g1. Some of the alterations were 
designed to meet the President’s objections, but 
reports from the White House said that the Presi- 
dent was by no means satisfied. A joint conference 
of Senate and House is now striving to iron out the 
rough spots in the bill, but members deny that they 
will modify it to prevent the danger of a Presidential 
veto. In his power of veto Mr. Coolidge possesses 
a knock-out punch. If he uses it Congress may at- 
tempt a comeback by trying to pass the bill without 
his signature, but, with the session drawing to a close 
and party conventions just over the horizon, the 
business of mustering the necessary two-thirds 
majorities will be a complicated business. 

As passed by the House, the bill authorizes an 
appropriation of $325,000,000 for construction work 
on the Mississippi, and adds an unexpended balance 
of $10,000,000 previously appropriated. It carries 
a rider allowing $17,500,000 for work on the Sac- 
ramento River in California. It sets up a board 
composed of the chief of the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, the head of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, and a civilian engineer. This board would 
have charge of the planning, but would report 
back to the President before launching into any 
work. The Federal Government is to furnish the 
land for construction work with the exception of 
levee lands on the main stream of the Mississippi, 
which shall be provided by local communities. 
The Federal Government would purchase “flowage 
rights” through land into which water must be 
diverted at flood time, instead of purchasing the 
land itself. This feature is intended to meet the 
charge of President Coolidge that landowners might 
exact exorbitant prices in selling their properties 
to the Government. 

The President, despite the sugar coating applied 
by the House at this and other points, does not 
seem inclined to swallow the flood-relief lozenge. 
He is reported to feel that the bill is still a pork- 
barrel measure, and will cost the Government in 
the end as much as $1,400,000,000, a good part of 
which will go to line the pockets of railway and 


lumber interests holding property in the flood area. 
Both Congress and Mr. Coolidge have points in 
their favor. Congress is right in believing that the 
work must be undertaken immediately and at any 
cost. The President is right in believing that the 
cost should be kept as low as possible and that the 
Government should not embark upon extravagances 
which are avoidable. Possibly the joint committee 
will be able to work out a solution satisfactory to 


both sides. 


Out of the Trenches by Christmas 


get American Marines out of Nicaragua 
Senator Blaine of Wisconsin took the 
roundabout but promising course of offering an 
amendment to the Naval Appropriations bill which 
the Senate recently deliberated. In its original 
form this amendment provided that none of the 
appropriation should be used to meet expenses 
“incurred in connection with acts of hostility 
against a friendly foreign nation, or any belligerent 
intervention in the affairs of a foreign nation, or 
any intervention in the domestic affairs of any 
foreign nation,” until Congress had declared war, 
or a state of war existed under recognized principles 
of international law. This provision was to become 
effective on December 25, 1928. 

But under the prodding of Senator Borah and 
Administration leaders, Mr. Blaine finally agreed 
that the date should be advanced to February 1, 
192g, one month after the new President of Nicara- 
gua takes office. This meant that the Marines 
might supervise the elections in October, see 
the President through his inauguration, and remain 
if necessary for a month longer. Furthermore, 
Senator Pittman of Nevada offered a provision, 
accepted by Mr. Blaine, that the President be 
left the right to employ Marines in the event of 
attack upon American citizens or American property, 
or in case of “immediate danger” of such attacks. 

With these alterations, the Blaine amendment was 
innocuous. Senator Borah described it as “an 
elucidation of the policy of the United States and 
of international law.” But what particular purpose 
did it serve? In its revised form it could not hasten 
the withdrawal of Marines from Nicaragua. It was 
simply a monument to insurgent efforts to embarrass 
the Administration. 

From all appearances, the Administration 1s 
already sufficiently embarrassed by the Nicaraguan 
situation. It gives every indication of getting out of 
Nicaragua as soon as possible. Considering the 
pledge made by President Coolidge to Nicaraguan 
leaders, it is obligated to remain through the elec- 
tions. After that, unless new difficulties arise, It 
must certainly retire from foreign territory. Senator 
Blaine’s strategems are not hastening the happy 
day or making the Administration task any lighter. 
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Simon-pure Diplomacy 
IN ef sciame's ana eh a year at the Court 


of St. James’s and three years as head of 

the State Department in Washington, 
Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg retains his 
amateur standing as a diplomatist. His intentions 
are always good, and his sincerity is undeniable, but 
the course he pursues leads from pillar to post and 
back again without arriving at any practical desti- 
nation. The way in which he has conducted negotia- 
tions with Foreign Minister Briand for a treaty 
renouncing war illustrates his habit of walking with 
head in air and feet in the mire. Not only does he 
refuse to take stock of the reservations which Eu- 
rope requires in a treaty renouncing war, but he 
likewise neglects to consider the objections which 
domestic critics must inevitably raise against his 
plan. To all appearances he has plunged through the 
negotiations without once referring to public opinion 
in this country. 

Unwittingly, Secretary Kellogg’s conduct of 
negotiations is beginning to take on more the air 
of an attempt to embarrass M. Briand than of a 
real effort to conclude a treaty. No one supposes 
that even in “this best possible of worlds” any na- 
tion’s renunciation of the right to defend itself is 
more than a pious gesture. Nor is there any reason 
for supposing that European statesmen would be 
taking anything but a step backward upon the road 
to peace were they to scrap the League and Locarno 
guarantees for an agreement which, even though 
they accepted it, might easily fail of ratification in 
the United States Senate. M. Briand recognized 
these things in his reply to the first Kellogg note. 
Secretary Kellogg continued to ignore them. 

Let us see exactly what has happened. M. Briand 
suggested rather casually on the tenth anniversary 
of this nation’s joining arms with the Allies that 
France would be happy to conclude with the United 
States a treaty outlawing war. Anyone who troubles 
to read his statement will find there little more than 
the gesture of a statesman saying the right thing at 
the right time. Peace protagonists seized upon his 
words. M. Briand obligingly talked the matter over 
with Ambassador Herrick, and finally put his 
thoughts on paper. The first-draft treaty did actu- 
ally suggest the outlawing of all wars between the 
two nations. Six months passed. Then Mr. Kellogg 
came out of reverie to propose not only that France 
and the United States conclude such a treaty, but 
that they take in the other great powers as well. 
There is no reason for doubting that Mr. Kellogg 
was altogether sincere in presenting this proposal. 
Ifit would be a good thing for two nations to outlaw 
war between them, it would be three times as 
Promising to have six of them do the same thing. 
M. Briand was surprised, no doubt, but he was 





acquiescent. France would be glad to sign such a 
treaty, but of course there would have to be certain 
reservations to conform with various League and 
Locarno commitments which France had already 
made. The position was perfectly reasonable. 
Sifted, it came down to the assertion that France 
would like to go along with the United States, but 
felt it better to pile the new treaty upon a founda- 
tion already secure, rather than to abandon the 
foundation in favor of an entirely new structure. 
But from this point forward Mr. Kellogg seemed to 
disagree; his successive notes point to a reassertion 
of the attitude taken in the World Court negotia- 
tions: “‘ Take what I offer, or leave it.” 

What would the better way have been? When M. 
Briand called attention to his nation’s commitments, 
Mr. Kellogg might well have replied: “Yes, I had 
forgotten about those. Let’s see how we can 
strengthen them, and make this treaty for outlawing 
war a further guarantee of what you have already 
done.” Instead, we have the somewhat inglorious 
spectacle of a Secretary of State insisting upon the 
“purity” and “simplicity” of a proposal which up- 
sets all of the peace moves Europe has undertaken 
since the World War. 

M. Briand’s new draft treaty, sent out to the 
powers contemporaneously with Mr. Kellogg’s, 
seems rather a move in self-defense than anything 
else. In it he gives chapter and verse of the reserva- 
tions which France must make; so many of them, in 
fact, that his proposal means exactly nothing. His 
action will no doubt call down imprecations upon 
his head, but it must be recognized by the practical- 
minded as an entirely proper pursuit of the rules of 
diplomacy. Secretary Kellogg has presented one 
side of the case; M. Briand the other. 

If Mr. Kellogg desires to take a long and practical 
step toward peace, we recommend to his considera- 
tion the proposal recently set forth by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. We do not approve of the form 
which the proposal took, but its substance compre- 
hends a step which this nation must sooner or later 
make if it is to codperate with the League rather 
than buck against it. Briefly, the proposal is that 
the United States sign a declaration to abide by any 
blockades set up by the League so long as they do 
not touch the Americas. In adhering to such an agree- 
ment, this nation will go a long way toward settling 
the uncertainty which Europe now feels as to the 
effectiveness of its sanctions against an aggressor 
state in war. Here is the nub of the security problem 
— the one declaration which would make European 
security really secure. Its effect would be as far- 
reaching as the Monroe Doctrine. Secretary Kel- 
logg has an opportunity to send his name down into 
history as the father of a constructive policy of 
practical peace. Here is an opportunity of observing 
whether or not he can discard his amateur status 
for that of the full-fledged, constructive statesman. 
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The Power Behind Naval Disarmament 


A Naval Expert Analyzes the Fundamentals of the Problem 


By Captain Thomas G. Frothingham 





ment we must always keep in mind the one 

outstanding fact in the naval situation: that 
at the Washington Disarmament Conference of 
1921 the United States voluntarily relinquished an 
assured naval superiority. The euphemistic state- 
ment, “The United States was conceded an equal- 
ity,” which has been so frequently used abroad of 


[: considering the problem of naval disarma- 


much by the craze for battle cruisers. At the very 
time this American program was providing an in- 
creasing force of battleships, the British were 
actually failing to add any battleships to their 
Navy. Under the domination of the cult for battle 
cruisers, all other considerations had become 
secondary to the desire to mount fifteen-inch guns 


on battle cruisers of great speed. 
This led the British 


late, is not a true de- 
scription. This Ameri- 
can naval superiority, 
which unquestionably 
existed at the time of 
the Conference, was the 
result of an unusual 
sequence of events. 

The object lessons of 
the threats of the World 
War at last taught our 
nation the need of a 








“We cannot exaggerate the beneficial effects of the 
Washington Conference on the world at large,’’ writes 
Captain Frothingham in his discussion of the ever- 
present problem of naval disamament, “and the 
renunciation of American naval superiority has been 
justified by the result.” The writer, an Army reserve 
officer, an expert on military and naval affairs, and 
author of several authoritative books on military and 
naval history, explains in a straightforward manner the 
maritime situation of Great Britain and the United 
States and affirms his belief that public opinion will 
support the spirit of the Washington treaties and render 


to design the battle 
cruisers Renown and Re- 
pulse, each carrying six 
fifteen-inch guns, but 
with armor shaved down 
to the danger point — 
side armor six-inch, 
barbette armor seven- 
inch. The next stride 
was the decision to gain 
high speed and also an 


strong naval defense. 


still further naval reductions inevitable 


increased battery of 


heavy guns by design- 





Public opinion had been 





aroused, and, in re- 

sponse, Congress adopted the “Building Program 
of 1916.” This was a far-reaching scheme of warship 
construction for the United States Navy, to be com- 
pleted in 1923-1924. Its main feature, and the 
thing that made it efficient to an extraordinary 
degree, was an increased construction of battleships, 
of which the designs were the product of the doc- 
trine developed by the United States Navy. 

Our Navy had been steadfast in its policy that a 
battleship inherently must be a strongly protected, 
mobile platform for mounting heavy guns. For this 
reason, with our doctrine confirmed by the World 
War, American battleship construction has been 
astonishingly sound and has assured to its product 
a longer life cf usefulness. Consequently, this in- 
creased Program of 1916 was giving to the United 
States Navy the main element of naval strength 
to an extent that was not appreciated by the world. 
All the lessons of naval warfare have shown that it 
is the gun alone that wins results in action. And, 
most fortunately, our Navy had never been turned 
aside from this controlling idea by fashions in 
naval construction which prevailed in other navies. 

On the other hand, the British Navy had not ad- 
hered to this policy, and therein lay the reason for 
the slipping back of Great Britain as a naval power. 
The British were losing their supremacy because 
their naval construction had been influenced too 


ing hulls of much greater 
size. The four huge battle cruisers of the Hood class 
were accordingly laid down. Each was to be of 
36,200 tons, yet only carrying eight fifteen-inch 
guns and with the same fatal defect of thin armor 
protection. But the vulnerability of battle cruisers 
had become so evident that only the Hood was 
completed, with the tardy addition of 5,000 tons 
of armor. The result was a vast hull of 41,200 tons 
with a patched-up, unreliable armor protection and 
no gain in power of battery that would correspond 
to her great size. It was no wonder that the other 
three ships of this class had been scrapped, although 
a good deal of money had been spent on them. 


A a result of their mistaken policy, the Brit- 
ish in 1920 suddenly found that the United 
States Navy was assured of possessing the strong- 
est battle fleet in the world. Moreover, there was 
no possibility for the British to catch up. Modern 
warships cannot be hastily improvised, and the 
Program of 1916 had given the United States a 
hopeless lead. There had been a class of battle 
cruisers included in the original American program, 
but these had been redesigned and were being 
built as battleships. 

The sudden realization of this superiority of the 
United States Navy was a great shock abroad. At 
the time, Europeans were convinced that the 
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United States cherished imperialistic aims. In fact, 
all manner of hidden objects were assigned to us. 
These were certainly mysterious — for we ourselves 
had no thought of anything of the kind. Any 
American knows how utterly indifferent our nation 
is to outside interests and what barren ground our 
soil is for “foreign policies.” But this American 
indifference to aftairs abroad is something Euro- 
peans are never able to comprehend. Foreign policies 
have been their daily food. It is only natural that 
they should judge us by their own lights. But, as 
we all know, our nation had no ulterior designs 
whatever. It was only the foregoing combination of 
causes that brought into being the superior strength 
of the United States Navy. No march had been 
stolen, and no competition had been in our minds 
when our nation increased its naval defense. In 
fact, included in the Building Program of 1916 was 
a provision for stopping warship construction if it 
should be made possible by international agreement. 


UROPEANS believed that this last was only 
a dead letter. But the United States did not 
delay in proving that it was in good faith. At the 
first session of the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference in 1921, the United States astonished the 
world by proposing that the superior American 
battle fleet should be put on an equality with the 
battle fleet of Great Britain. The whole question at 
issue was practically settled at once by this offer 
of the United States. 

In conformity, agreements were made by which 
the battle fleets of Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan were fixed in proportions of five, five, and 
three, respectively. On this basis, building programs 
were arranged, to be binding for ten years, with 
the size of all capital ships restricted to 35,000 tons 
and guns not to exceed sixteen-inch. As a result, 
the present strength in capital ships is: Great 
Britain, 558,450 tons, sixteen battleships, four battle 
cruisers; United States, 525,850 tons, eighteen 
battleships; Japan, 301,000 tons, six battleships, 
four battle cruisers. This meant, on the part of the 
United States, that a great deal of the most modern 
construction of the 1916 Program was scrapped. 
The inferiority of the British battle fleet had been so 
evident that Great Britain was to be allowed to 
scrap old ships and replace them with modern con- 
struction. Under this provision the British Navy 
has recently completed two battleships, Rodney 
and Nelson, each of 35,000 tons and carrying nine 
sixteen-inch guns. These two new ships are the 
largest battleships in the world. 

A break between the United States and Great 
Britain is inconceivable. It is wrong, even in point- 
ing an argument, to imply that there is any element 
in the politics of either nation strong enough for 
evil to endanger a friendship that is one of the sup- 
Ports of the civilized world. Therefore, comparisons 


with the British fleets are merely to determine the 
efficiency of our naval defense. 

As a result of the unchanged policy of the United 
States Navy, we have a consistent fleet of heavily 
armored battleships, in which the guns are the main 
elements; and these guns are all mounted in turrets 
aligned over the keel. This was the gun-mount plan 
of the U. S. S. Michigan, which has been recog- 
nized as the best after the other navies tried 
different arrangements of turrets on their dread- 
noughts. In the same way, our study of the heavy 
gun as the main factor has resulted in the develop- 
ment of a most efficient type of naval gun. This 
evolution has produced a long piece made up of 
tubes strengthening one another. And, in increasing 
the size of our naval guns, we have successfully gone 
from forty-five calibre to fifty calibre. This has 
given us the most powerful guns of notable accuracy 
at all ranges. 

The British battle fleet is less efficient. Not only 
are the battle cruisers vulnerable, but the battle- 
ships themselves have been unfavorably affected by 
the obsession for battle cruiser designs. The five 
battleships of the Queen Elizabeth class — eight 
fifteen-inch guns— were given the speed of 
twenty-five knots, to conform to the battle 
cruisers. The result was a sacrifice in the weight of 
the armor to gain speed. This weakened their hulls, 
as was shown at Jutland by the crippling of the 
Wearspite under fire from twelve-inch guns. This 
class and the Royal Sovereign class — eight fifteen- 
inch guns — are also unsteady gun platforms. On 
the new Rodney and Nelson the turrets are crowded 
together in a way that prevents the best use of their 
guns. The British development of the heavy gun 
has also not been too successful, because they began 
with a wire-wound process. Their fifteen-inch guns 
did not get beyond forty-two calibre until forty-five 
calibre guns were given to the Hood. And, because 
they did not develop longer guns, their heavy pro- 
jectiles tumble at extreme ranges. 


A the Washington Disarmament Conference 
little was done in limiting the auxiliaries of the 
battle fleets. There was tension between the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and France, especially 
in regard to submarines. The size of cruisers was 
restricted to 10,000 tons and their guns to eight- 
inch. But there was no limitation of tonnage. A 
pledge that the United States. would not fortify 
island bases in the Pacific was a great help toward 
good feeling. 

We cannot exaggerate the beneficial effects of the 
Washington Conference upon the world at large, 
and the renunciation of American naval superiority 
has been justified by the result. It is true that the 
United States had no imperialistic aims, but there 
would have been a period of suspicion and jealous 
competition but for this conference. The years have 
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proved that it has been the most important influ- 
ence for peace and good will since the World War. 

The question of the auxiliaries of the battle fleet 
is important. We must no longer think in the old 
terms of a fleet of battleships. A modern fleet in- 
cludes also the great numbers of attendant craft for 
supplies and maintenance as well as the light fight- 
ing and scouting forces. Its screen is far flung over 
wide areas of ocean: cruisers, destroyers, subma- 
rines, aircraft. All these, in ultimate service, must 
be considered auxiliaries of the fleet. Our people are 
beginning to realize this in the case of airplanes. 
In spite of all developments, the analogy is that of 
birds, which have perfect flying mechanism yet can- 
not maintain themselves in the air. Like them, air- 
craft must find subsistence on the surface of the 
land or of the water. This makes them inevitably 
auxiliaries of the fleet — and a modern fleet carries 
great numbers of planes, not only in aircraft car- 
riers, but in the fighting ships themselves. The fanci- 
ful picture of planes attacking and destroying a 
fleet must be put aside. Any air attack directed 
against a fleet would meet the opposition of the 
swarms of planes carried by that fleet, and the 
lessons of the World War have shown that airplanes 
tend to neutralize one another. 

But the question of cruisers has become urgent. 
It is evident that the good effect of the balance which 
has been struck would be impaired if the United 
States fleet were to remain handicapped by an in- 
feriority in cruisers. We had been slow in building 
cruisers because we felt there would be an agree- 
ment for the limitation of these principal auxiliaries 
of the battle fleet. As our naval defense must cover 
great expanses of ocean, the preference of the United 
States Navy has been for cruisers of the full limit of 
10,000 tons. The chosen policy of the British has 
been to patrol many local areas with a larger num- 
ber of small cruisers. But it seemed that these two 
aims might be reconciled on a common-sense basis 
of tonnage limitation. 

This was the object of the call for the Geneva 
Conference of 1927: a further limitation of arma- 
ments to supplement the treaties of the Washington 
Conference. But the British representatives, Cecil 
and Bridgeman, came to Geneva with instructions to 
propose a limitation of capital ships, which was out- 
side the scope of this conference. And they were also 
instructed to insist upon a greatly increased tonnage 
of cruisers instead of any reduction. Consequently, 
it was soon made clear that there was no possibility 
of an agreement for limiting the tonnage of cruisers 
— and the Geneva Conference perished at its birth. 


S a natural result, our Secretary of the Navy 
brought forward an enlarged naval program. 

But in Great Britain there was at once a revulsion 
against the excessive tonnage of cruisers. On his 
return from Geneva, Cecil had resigned from the 


Cabinet with the explicit statement: “I was out of 
sympathy with the instructions received.” And it 
became so evident that British public opinion 
would veto the enlarged program for cruiser build- 
ing that the Naval Committee in Congress was able 
to recommend a moderate building program. This 
has been passed by the House, and it provides for 
laying down cruisers, five in 1930, five in 1931, five 
in 1932, to be completed within six years. Added to 
this bill is the provision: “In case of an interna- 
tional agreement ... the President is hereby 
authorized and empowered to suspend, in whole or 
in part, any of the naval construction authorized 
under this act.” 


HE United States has thus again put itself on 

record for limitation of naval armaments, in 
which our nation has been the leader. Some may 
think that we have gone too far this time and not 
left ourselves enough “‘to bargain with.” But, as 
Cecil said when he resigned in protest: “The ulti- 
mate judge and sovereign power is public opinion.” 
This is aroused throughout the world: the good 
effects of the Washington Conference will go on. 

The British, in March, 1928, put before the Pre- 
paratory Disarmament Commission of the League 
of Nations a note reaffirming their proposals as to 
capital ships: first, a reduction from the limit of 
35,000 tons to 30,000 tons; second, to reduce the 
limit of guns from sixteen-inch to thirteen and five 
tenths inch; third, to extend the life of capital 
ships from twenty to twenty-six years. These pro- 
posals reflect the usual naive desire of European 
statesmen to gain an advantage — the reduction in 
size Just after obtaining the two largest battleships, 
and the readiness to abandon their unsatisfactory 
larger guns. But they have recognized that the 
trend is toward a further reduction, after the ex- 
piration of the Washington treaties. 

When the Washington Conference agreements end, 
in 1931, any resumption of competitive building 
seems impossible. The three leading powers are in 
balance, where it would be folly to break away. 
And, although there has been vague talk among the 
other nations, conditions are all against their under- 
taking naval programs that could cause disturbance. 
Of course it is uncertain whether there will be any 
actual agreement as to cruiser tonnage. But, after 
all, public sentiment has already done its. work for 
reduction, in spite of the failure at Geneva. The 
British nation and the American nation have 
shown unmistakably that the demands of extrem- 
ists were powerless to drag them into aggressive 
naval programs. This victory for reason and good 
feeling must be attributed to the moral effects of 
the Washington Conference. And all Americans 
can take pride in the fact that the present situa- 
tion is the result of the right thing done at the 
right time by the United States. 
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OMETHING has 
been happening 
to the grave and 

reverend Associated 
Press. Anyone must have 
suspected it who has 
noted thatillustrationsin 
the daily press are some- 
times credited jointly to 
our greatest news agency 


The Associated Press and Journalistic Jazz 


By Silas Bent 


“The Associated Press and the United States 
Supreme Court,’’ writes the author of *‘ Ballyhoo: 
The Voice of the Press’’ referring to newspaperdom a 
quarter of a century ago, ‘‘were the only American 
institutions of which a cynical and irreverent craft 
never spoke disrespectfully. They alone were incor- 
ruptible.’’ But what of the A. P. today? Mr. Bent 
finds this great news organization ‘‘joining hands 
with the movies and competing with the tabloids 





U. P. which gave us the 
premature false report 
of the World War 
Armistice. Its clients 
emphasize emotion and 
amusement. And the 
A. P. is attempting to 
play that game. 

When I became a 
newspaper reporter 





and a blowsy motion- 


in journalistic jazz. It is as though an elephant were 
je the Black Bottom’’ 


twenty-five years ago 
the Associated Press and 





picture house. Anyone 





may have guessed it 

who knows that the agency has instructed its cor- 
respondents to send in more stuff about liquor, 
religion, women, wealth, science, and immorality. 
Anyone must realize it who reads the gushing inter- 
views with sport celebrities or the sodden sob stuff 
about the latest murderess or the fascinating item 
about the Alabama gentleman who — take it from 
the A. P. — recognizes unfailingly the voice of his 
favorite bullfrog. 

How are the mighty fallen! Here is that Petronius 
of news, that paragon of piety, dignity, and accu- 
racy, the Associated Press, joining hands with the 
movies and competing with the tabloids in journal- 
istic jazz. It is as though an elephant were doing 
the Black Bottom. 

Ours is a changing world, and even the efforts of 
a pachyderm to achieve an indecorous dance may 
be dismissed by some as a mere eccentricity. But the 
change in the Associated Press began at least six 
years ago and has gone forward with accelerated 
violence. Even yet it has not been adequately 
audited. Only the other day an eminent and very 
able editor, himself a member of the organization 
— for newspapers holding franchises in it are person- 
ally represented — told me he believed this de- 
plorable transmogrification had come about through 
the influence of the smaller papers. He was quite 
wrong. The disquieting truth is that the A. P. has 
succumbed to what I may call United Pressure. 
It has bobbed its hair and rouged its cheeks and 
got out its lipstick in order to keep up with a 
flapper. It has taken on vaudeville features to meet 
the showmanship of the rowdy and irrepressible 
United Press. The U. P. is the twin of the Scripps- 
Howard papers, which, although admirable in their 
editorial courage and’ independence, are flashy and 
trashy in their news columns. The U. P. serves after- 
noon newspapers, for the most part; and afternoon 
Papers, with their multiple editions, must be served 
in a hurry — speed first, then accuracy. It was the 





the United States Su- 
preme Court were the only American institutions of 
which a cynical and irreverent craft never spoke 
disrespectfully. They alone were incorruptible. In 
that day the A. P. story had nothing dime-novelish 
about it; if it was thrilling, the thrill was implicit in 
the facts. The news was well written and well ar- 
ranged. It had none of the aroma of the confession 
pulpwood magazine; none of the facile emotion of 
the sob sister — no woman was admitted then to 
the A. P. ranks; none of the illusion of “escape” 
literature. The old A. P. was content with the facts. 
If the facts were moving, read ’em and weep. If 
they were stodgy, read ’em and yawn. With an 
aloof dispassion the agency set them before us; and 
the plain facts, as a negro once said of some old 
Bourbon, “had a lot of authority.” They had an 
authentic kick to them. One had the sense, in 
reading an A. P. story, of watching the mills of the 
gods grind slowly, and grind exceeding fine. 


iy those days Melville Stone was at the head of 
that agency. Let me set down here a thing he 
once said: 

“The Associated Press was born of an obligation. 
It is striving to recognize the responsibility of a 
very great trusteeship. 

“The Associated Press was organized by a brave, 
conscientious, patriotic body of journalists, to as- 
sume this responsibility, to meet this obligation. 
Their purpose was to tell the truth about the 
world’s happenings — perhaps not the whole truth, 
but nothing but the truth. The newspaper members 
it serves as a joint reporter include papers of every 
sort of affiliation — Republican, Democratic, free 
trade and protection, capitalist and trade unionist, 
conservative and radical — and this carries. with it 
a trusteeship. Newspapers have but one common 
demand upon the organization: that it shall furnish 
news and not views; that as nearly as possible, con- 
sidering the frailties of human nature, its service 
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shall be free from bias or deduction or opinion. 
And the only tie that binds any member newspaper 
to it is the confidence of the newspaper member 


in its integrity and impartiality.” 


HOSE are noble words, and for the most part 

they are as true now as when they were spoken. 
The Associated Press has twelve hundred and twenty- 
eight member papers, and it is responsible to this 
collective editorial conscience. It has no responsi- 
bility to pay dividends, because it is a codperative, 
nonprofit-making organization. There has been 
complaint that a few bondholding members domi- 
nated the agency; the bondholding provisions are 
being liberalized. There has been complaint that 
the agency constituted a news monopoly, but there 
is nothing to prevent its members from buying the 
United Press and Hearst’s International News and 
the Consolidated Press if they choose. The New 
Orleans Item gets all four services. 

Necessarily, the A. P. must continue to give un- 
biased reports on events about which its members 
may disagree. And its trusteeship is even more for- 
midable today than ever before; for its membership 
has an aggregate circulation of more than twenty- 
four millions, and its dispatches are read, I venture 
to surmise, by half the literate adult population of 
the United States. But an agency may be nonparti- 
san and still be jazzy; and when the New York 
Times, whose owner is a patriarch of the organiza- 
tion, devotes only thirty-one column inches to 
Thomas Hardy’s death, while it gives sixty-three 
column inches to a routine, eleventh-hour, abortive 
stay of execution to Ruth Snyder, the A. P. cannot 
remain blind to the tactics and policy of this pre- 
mier salesman of news. If the thrill’s the thing, let’s 
have the thrills. And so we read, in an Associated 
Press dispatch from Nicaragua, dated January 8 
and printed in our most self-righteous papers on 
January 9, this dispatch: 


A Nicaraguan soldier beheading an American 
marine is the design on the seal of Gen. Augustino 
Sandino’s “Republic of Nicaragua.” ... The 
seal, found on “official documents,” issued by 
Sandino, shows a Sandino soldier leaning over a 
fallen marine, grasping an upraised machete in his 
right hand and the marine’s hair in his left hand. 


Look closely and see whether you can discern the 
responsibilities of a formidable trusteeship in that 
paragraph. This is the sort of thing our newspapers 
printed about the Huns and the Boches when 
we were at war with a powerful European empire; 
and it was excused then on the ground that we had 
to mobilize public opinion behind the Army and 
keep the blood lust at fever heat. But surely it is 
not necessary to mobilize the passions of a hundred 
and twenty million people against a handful of 
“bandits” and “rebels” scurrying around in the 





mountains of Nicaragua. Five or ten thousand 
more of our dauntless Marines ought to be able to 
exterminate the upstarts. Why, then, was a dis- 
patch of that character, running to a thousand 
words, cabled to this country and telegraphed from 
end to end of a tranquil land? Because that sort of 
stuff, like the execution of a corset salesman’s para- 
mour, stimulates savage and primitive appetites. 
And because Ruth Snyder’s execution increased 
one New York paper’s circulation by three hun- 
dred thousand, in itself a goodly metropolitan 
distribution. In other words, because that which 
appeals to primitive and savage emotions is the 
best-selling stuff. 

You begin to perceive now, I trust, why the com- 
petition of the rowdy United Press has so pro- 
foundly affected its superior and elder rival. The 
U. P. is only twenty years old and did not become a 
real rival until six or eight years ago. Just as it 
emerged from adolescence the art of ballyhoo, which 
is based on the use of the side-show barker to at- 
tract circulation, began to assume a fine frenzy. 
Newspapers, whipped on by the advertiser, who 
contributes three fourths of their revenue, went 
into an hysterical competition for mass audiences. 
The U. P. fitted this situation perfectly. More and 
more A. P. members began buying U. P. service — 
which is on sale to any bidder — to make their news 
columns catchier. More and more A. P. members 
wondered why the older agency couldn’t be sexy 
and frivolous and light-minded. More and more 
demanded heavy blood-and-thunder stuff, and good 
suspense stuff, such as a stay of execution for a 
female felon. Suspense, be it known, is tiptop 
selling fodder, as witness any Lindbergh flight or 
the recent flight of the Bremen duly press-agented 
for a week in advance. It has been said that sus- 
pense is the only literary tool which has any effect 
on tyrants and savages. And the United States is 
officially free of tyrants. 


T may be that had the United Press never been 
born the Associated Press must still have suc- 


.cumbed to the itch for larger circulation. But 


I doubt it. Looking back at the enormous pres- 
tige of this agency and the dignity of its tradition, 
I believe it would have weathered the storm, how- 
ever gusty. But, although it is conducted with no 
profit motive, its members felt the drain upon their 
purses when they had at hand a livelier serv- 
ice, and felt the spur of competition to buy it and 
so lighten up their columns. If the U. P. hadn’t 
been there, flaunting its wares in the market alike 
before them and their competitors, they might have 
stood the gaff and the competitors could have got 
their jazz out of local news and features. Paying out 
of one pocket for membership in a substantial news 
agency and out of another pocket for insubstantial 
stuff was too great a drain. (Continued opp. page 440) 
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Daughter 
of the 
River Gods 


St. Louis Now Dominates the Valley 
Where the Missouri and the 
Mississippi Meet 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


ABOVE PINE STREET, IN THE CENTER OF THE CITY, RISES 

THE NEW TELEPHONE BUILDING, THE ULTIMATE EX- 

PRESSION OF STEEL AND CONCRETE, WHILE ACROSS THE 

MISSISSIPPI, THE EADS BRIDGE STANDS AS A PIONEER IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AGE OF IRON 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 
THIS, ONE OF THE NEWEST OF ST. LOUIS’ BUILDINGS, IS THE RECENTLY COM- 
PLETED MASONIC TEMPLE ON LINDELL BOULEVARD. THE DEDICATION OF 
THIS $4,000,000 EDIFICE WAS WITNESSED BY A THRONG OF 25,000 


Ewing Galloway 
ONE OF THE BUSIEST AND MOST IMPORTANT OF ST. LOUIS’ DOWNTOWN THOR- 
OUGHFARES: “OLIVE STREET CANYON.” FARTHER OUT, THE STREET IS BEING 
GREATLY WIDENED, A RESULT IMPOSSIBLE OF ACHIEVEMENT HERE 
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NORTH MARKET STREET MUNICIPAL DOCKS. NOTICE THE HEIGHT OF THE DOCK ABOVE THE WATER LEVEL, FOR REASONS CLEARLY ILLUSTRATED 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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Both photographs from Charles Phelps Cushing 

ABOVE, A VIEW FROM THE EADS BRIDGE ALONG THE MISSISSIPPI DOCKS IN TIME OF NORMAL WATER, AND BELOW, A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM THE SAME 
POINT A FEW DAYS LATER AFTER THE RIVER HAD GONE ON A RAMPAGE 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 
ENTRANCE TO BROOKINGS HALL, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. THE BUILDING ONE OF ST. LOUIS’ NEWEST BUILDINGS IS THAT OF THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRIS- 
WAS NAMED FOR A BUSINESS MAN WHO, AFTER RETIRING, THREW ALL HIS TIAN ASSOCIATION IN THE BUSINESS DISTRICT. THIS IS ONE OF THE LARGEST 
ENERGIES TOWARD CREATING A GREAT UNIVERSITY FOR ST. LOUIS AND MOST ADEQUATELY FURNISHED “Y"’ BUILDINGS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 
ST. LOUIS HAS AN OPEN-AIR OPERA HOUSE IN FOREST PARK. THE PROSCENIUM IS PROVIDED BY TWO GIANT ELMS IN A NATURAL AMPHITHEATRE 
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Back Stage in Washington 


Exactly What Does Mr. Coolidge Choose? 


nal will start a contest among its readers, 
quoting the speeches of our statesmen. It will 
be a cross-word puzzle affair wherein the remarks 
must be ascribed to one of six or seven men, and the 
winner will get a fur-lined bed cap or some other 
useful article. In an effort to start this sort of 
high jinks my agents have been searching the 
files and have brought me in the following excerpt: 
“We have welcomed him with a reception more 
marked even than that 


Gt wil somewhere, an intellectual jour- 


Massachusetts has supported him in the past.” 
That’s pretty strong language for anyone. 

He had to swallow it, and the cynical in politics 
will begin to believe that they all do. History relates 
that he was nominated for Vice President. He was 
not a candidate. Neither is he a candidate now. He 
had to make speeches, and the League was the issue. 
He had to say something. Some enthusiastic people 
wanted him, as governor of Massachusetts, to name 
Sunday, October 24, 1920, as League of Nations 

Day. On October 13, he 





which was accorded to replied: 
General George Wash- Dead men may tell no tales, but dead speeches “I cannot comply 
ington, more united have a habit of shrieking inopportunely at the with your request. 
than could have been men me wees er li mee enna . “T am compelled to 
given at any time in his Sica oe rag pr pemeasg haa refuse your proposal 
life to President Abra- : ; : that I take action 
: Our Washington correspondent this week exer- re 1 
ham Lincoln. / : which would appear to 
a . cises a long memory in probing the forensic past . he Wil 

We welcome him as of the President. It all goes to show that circum- give the Wilson [note 
the representative of a stances alter both cases and opinions. Even a that] League the official 
great people, as a great governor or a President finds it distinctly neces- sanction of the Com- 
statesman, as one to sary once in a while— however unpleasant it monwealth of Massa- 
whom we have entrusted may be — to change his mind chusetts and that I use 


our destinies and one 





the office of Governor, 








whom we will surely 
support in the future in the working out of those 
destinies, as Massachusetts bas supported bim in 
the past.” 

The italics are mine. ’ 

Now who said this and about whom was it said? 
Three guesses. Wrong! The words are by Calvin 
Coolidge, and they are about Woodrow. Wilson. 
They were uttered in February, 1919, when Wilson 
returned for the first time from the Peace Confer- 
ence, And then talk about the letters that Herbert 
Hoover wrote in behalf of Wilson and the mad 
scramble there has been to question Mr. Hoover’s 
Republicanism! Of course, Mr. Coolidge changed 
his singsong a lot quicker than did Mr. Hoover, or at 
least we have no printed record of Hoover turning 
quickly against the League even after the national 
conventions of 1920. When Hoover became a Cabi- 
net member he naturally did not support the League 
any more than did Mr. Coolidge when he became the 
Vice Presidential candidate on the Republican ticket. 

But the welcome that the then governor of 
Massachusetts gave to Woodrow Wilson that first 
night in Boston — remember, it was the introduction 
to the Symphony Hall speech — was pretty effusive 
for even such a cautious gentleman as our President 
has come to be. It would be hard to beat that line, 
“whom we will support in the future in the working 
out of those destinies [the League of Nations] as 





which I hold for all the 
people, for the dissemination of political propa- 
ganda by official proclamation resented by many of 
the people.” 

This was “supporting in the future” with a 
vengeance. It was a better flop than any Mr. 
Hoover has been able to achieve. Let us cite just one 
more expression of Mr. Coolidge’s on this subject so 
that we can fully appreciate how silly the argument 
is against Hoover that he is a League of Nations 
man. After the elections of 1920, after Coolidge and 
President Harding had been swept into office, on 
November 23 to be exact, he said publicly: 

“TI doubt if any particular mandate was given at 
the last election on the question of the League of 
Nations, and that was the preponderant issue.” 


UCKY Hoover, that such words do not rise to 
plague him. No one bothers any more to toss 
these words back at Mr. Coolidge. Yet it’s part of 
the historian’s job to jot down a few of these formal 
statements and see where our great men stand or 
stood. Mr. Coolidge is not running, openly, as a 
Presidential candidate, but it must be confessed in 
all candor that the things he said in favor of the 
League are much stronger than anything Mr. 
Hoover has said. It may not prove very exciting to 


‘cite these instances of Coolidge’s support of the 


League, but it’s all part of the record. Had we more 
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space we could show the same sort of seesaw 
act on the World Court. But it’s a dull subject 
except to students of government, and we will let 
it go by. 

The whole business was brought back to us by Mr. 
Coolidge’s masterly address to the embattled 
Daughters of the American Revolution in Conti- 
nental Congress assembled. Having the day before 
delivered a eulogy on Andrew Jackson, whoever 
writes these speeches had evidently culled enough 
material for an address on State rights. It was a 
ringing speech for this cause; perhaps not as good as 
any one of those on the same subject delivered by 
Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland, but good 
enough for those who drink strong coffee to wade 
through the moralizings of Mr. Coolidge. 

Those sly fellows, my sleuths, recalled Mr. 
Coolidge’s support of the Child Labor Amendment, 
defeated of ratification, if I remember correctly — 
and of course I do — on the very issue that it inter- 
fered with State rights. My agents recalled his 
support of Federal maternity legislation, of the 
fifty-fifty Federal roads project, and a number of 
other miscellaneous legislative enactments, all 
signed and approved by the President, which have 
always been anathema to belligerent State rights 
people. I suppose that it is a low and cunning trick 
to recall these things. Yet, they are part of the record, 
and by the record alone should we judge a man’s 
stature. Sure, he’s a great President, and who said 
he wasn’t? These are just part of the politicians’ 
gabble, and who worries about them? 

A breathless messenger has just dashed in to say 
that the bandwagon jumper from Virginia, Mr. C. 
Bascom Slemp, is in a distressed state of mind, 
suffering from loss of sleep, and afflicted with other 
mental symptoms. The man who wrote “The Mind 
of the President,” in the foreword of which Mr. 
Coolidge tactfully disclaimed all responsibility, is 


now somewhat puzzled in his efforts to find out just 
how the Presidential mind is working. Some time 
ago Mr. Slemp announced that Virginia’s fifteen 
delegates were for Hoover. In other words, Mr. Slemp 
had seen the light and jumped. But he is uneasy 
today. He tells his intimates that if the President’s 
name should gain headway in the convention he 
[Slemp] would, of course, go back to his old love. 
Mr. Slemp is on the Hoover bandwagon, but occupies 
the position of a strap hanger rather than of one 
who is securely fastened in his seat. I would not be 
surprised to see him fall off, and he probably won’t 
be hurt a bit in the tumble. 

That is going to be one of the difficulties of the 
Hoover managers in Kansas City; keeping the band- 
wagon jumpers in place. It does not now look as if 
Hoover would go to the convention with a majority 
of the delgates. He may go with enough for him on 
second choice to put him over, but it will require 
delicate handling to produce them at the psycho- 
logical moment. 


| pee which must be handled by very fine 
strategy have a way of going wrong in politics; 
and it is perfectly possible that both Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Dawes will knock each other off in a des- 
perate last-minute rush to bring up their reserve 
battalions. Delegates will be leaving Hoover to go 
to Dawes. And Dawes delegates will be leaving to 
go to Hoover. They may strike a very nice balance. 

If I were a Hoover man I would feel very much 
better, really I would, if I had in my pocket a letter 
signed by Calvin Coolidge saying he would not 
accept the nomination under any consideration. 
That letter has not yet turned up, and I, for one, 
personally believe it never will. If there is going 
to be any killing-off process it is entirely likely 
that Mr. Coolidge will be the head chopper and a 


very cunning one at that. 





Sonnet 


How is it, then, that in the wintry mind, 

When the first seeds of thought put out their green, 
And rousing from a sleep we look to find 

The blue savannahs and the seas between 

Our lifting eyes, as in the dream they were, 
The world comes quick, and every living thing 
Refutes with life the death we did prefer: 

The trees, the flowers, even the birds that sing? 
Not death, not death! but syllables we stole 

Of the clear morning and the rippling noon, 
Returned to us more perfect and more whole 
In the high gardens of the soaring moon, 
Wherein we walk and know ourselves to be 
The gods whom, waking, we shall never see. 


Davip McCorp. 
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If You Know What I Mean 


A S the semiofficial organ of the Fourth Estate, 


the weekly journal, Editor & Publisher, is 
worth a scrutiny. It is, in brief, what the 
Iron Age is to the foundry owner or the American 
Hairdresser to the barber —a more or less general 
survey of the trade at large, although how widely 
it is read or what its influence may be I have no 
idea. At any rate, it is the leading organ of its field. 
And with this in mind, I must say that the issue 
which I happened to pick up (March 24) is full of 
surprises to the lay investigator. A newspaper, one 
gathers, is a ten-story pressroom and business 
office, where, for reasons utterly obscure, an editor 
and his staff are permitted a few idle antics in the 
privacy of the coal cellar or the penthouse; for, 
with the exception of an architectural treatise on 
the new memorial building of the late Don Mellett’s 
Canton Daily News, I find no hint in the Editor 
Publisher that a paper may serve ideals as Mellett 
served them, or do anything else but run an efficient 
plant and harvest all possible advertising. No 
device, however idiotic, is to be overlooked in the 
battle for advertising, nor is any mush too thin for 
the diet of additional mush-loving readers; for 
these last, don’t you see, represent circulation and 
are to be courted by fair mush or foul. Plowing 
through the mass of machinery and supply ad- 
vertising, the gossip of expansions and mergers, 
circulation boasts, tables, and blurbs, we come, then, 
to the printed matter, the kernel of the magazine. 
“Myra — The Story of a Girl Too Beautiful 
to be Safe” (21 chapters of Myra); “Eager Love,” 
“Tiger Love,” “Little Sins” — these are a few of 
the serial titles for sale. Right above Myra is a 
column of bright ideas sent in by smart young 
journalists and for which the magazine pays a dollar 
each. And if you think a dollar is too much, read 
this “suggestion”: 


The week of March 24-31 has been designated as 
“Spring Neckwear Week” by the association of men’s 
neckwear industries. Undoubtedly all live wire men’s 
shops will join in the national cravat week observance 
and could be induced to take more newspaper ad- 
vertising space than usual that week. 


And whether they could be induced or not, it’s 
obvious that here is a wonderful opportunity for 
some editor to speak up boldly in favor of their 
doing so. But the cravat problem has something of 
the business office tinge about it, so I’ll quote from 
an adjoining column which is written in the same 
one-dollar manner, but is directed specifically to the 
editorial eye: 


The paragraphers and cartoonists at this time of 
year have a lot of fun showing what the man of the - 
house does and doesn’t do while housecleaning is in 
progress. Interview husbands and wives as to what 
men do to help with housecleaning. 


* * ** 


If by any chance you were planning to become a 
newspaper correspondent, a long article entitled 
“How Correspondents Are Being Instructed,” will 
interest you. One newspaper, for example, is blessed 
with a sort of a combination business-editorial 
office and sends out a house organ to its writers 
urging them to “earn extra money in their com- 
munities by soliciting advertising.” The story 
continues: “The paper’s managing editor realized 
that these news writers could not become trained 
advertising solicitors overnight, but he also knew 
that the newspaper was missing some potential 
contracts.” Certainly a pretty how-de-do. But did 
he falter? Read and learn: “He is showing them 
[the correspondents] how to locate prospects, de- 
termine the size of the space and the cost of the 
advertising, and how to prepare the copy for the 
office.” In other words, every future editor should 
be tempered in the white caldron of peddling 
advertising. Want to be a salesman or a solicitor? 
Simply get a job as a newspaper correspondent. 

Five items on the magazine’s own editorial page 
serve to illustrate the firebrand nature of its in- 
fluence: 1, An obituary note. 2, A long editorial 
suggesting that sections devoted to the gardener, 
the chicken raiser, and the dog fancier would simply 
tickle the merchants to death and pull a lot of 
“linage.” 3, An announcement of a $16,000,000 
campaign by lumber interests which “deserves the 
best assistance of the press.” 4, A defense of the 
publication of so-called “crime news.” 5, A short 
paragraph that when Mr. Coolidge finally explains 
his reasons for refusing to run, it will make a 
perfectly dandy scoop for some lucky reporter. 

I almost got a kick — but not quite — out of the 
leading article: “Rochester Paper Fights Stores’ 
Boycott.” Sounds pretty good, eh? Certainly I 


thought so as I began to read it. Yessir, here’s 


some poor devil with his back to the wall whaling 
away for the chivalrous and the honorable. He’s 
backing an unpopular cause, but he’s going to put 
it through at all costs. 

Well — in one thing I was right: he had surely 
espoused an unpopular cause. He had tried to boost 
the advertising rates and the advertisers simply 
wouldn’t stand for it! 

C. W. M. 
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HE movies have made their first 

I frontal assault on the speakies. 

They have retired in confusion. I 
refer to the first attempt to use dialogue 
in a film play since the introduction of the 
newest sound devices. And I refer further 
to the deletion of same. It all came about 
in this wise. 

In a film called “Tenderloin” the 
heroine is trapped in an abandoned house 
with the villain. The storm rages outside, 
and inside the chances for the young lady 
seem none too good. These circumstances 
being quite orthodox, no one at the 
premiére was surprised. No one, that is, 
except the few who had paid to get in and 
were in duty bound to get something out 
of it. The surprise was sprung when the 
poor girl suddenly became vocal through 
the obliging agency of the vitaphone. 
“Oh, God!” said she in a voice that should 
never have escaped from the beautiful 
throat of Dolores Costello. “Is there no 
one here to protect me?” The situation 
spoke for itself. A more desperate measure 
was urgent. “Haven’t you,” she pleaded, 
“haven’t you — got a sister?” 

It turned out to be a great moment — 
for the audience. Even the paying guests 
joined in the hilarity that shook the house 
to its foundations. Somehow, one’s faith 
in the curative potentialities of those who 
sit out front was fortified. Quite obviously, 
however, this was no fair trial of the talk- 
ing photodrama. Had she asked the horrid 
fellow anything else — if he had a cold or 
a new Ford runabout or a crick in his 
neck or a couple of dollars — everything 
might have been different. One might at 
least have made a stab at guessing 
whether or not the new talking devices 
have molded the movie nearer the heart’s 
desire. But to have put in her mouth what 
they did (repeat it who can) was merely 
to declare the affair “no contest.” Nowa- 
days at the Warner Theatre, I under- 
stand, one may pick out this little gem 
only if one is a lip reader. 

At critical junctures, you may have 
noticed, it is the impulse of many pro- 
ducers to put their worst foot foremost, 
with a thud, accurately. Give them an 
opening that four elephants abreast could 
amble through and they will manage to 
bungle it. By the trial and error system, 
pictures are set adrift through the hazards 
of bad taste, ignorance, low standards, and 
sheer artistic inability. In the course of 
every five or six reels, a collision with one 
or more of them is inevitable. This be- 
comes rather tedious to watch, but it is 

doubtful if a fatal case can be made 
against the movie even with the sum of 
its irritations. Your real enthusiast suffers 





The Shadow Stage 


By Perceval Reniers 


no diminution of ardor. His point about 
puerile slips is that they can be outgrown, 
and his eye is on the day when no heroine 
will ever ask a villain about his female 
relations. 

The plush and damask of a new picture 
called “Street Angel” is rudely spotted 
here and there by piffling mistakes of 
judgment. One of them, again, is chalked 
up to the almost pathetic eagerness to add 
the new dimension of sound to the erst- 
while silent drama. The producers are in 
such puffing haste to increase their trou- 
bles and those of everyone else. In this 
particular piece the moonstruck lovers 
whistle their good-mornings and good- 
nights from their respective balconies —in 
Naples, of all places. That, however, is not 
the catch. The flaw is rather that the 
shrill imitations of a fire siren issuing from 
the movietone underneath the stage have 
no connection with the pursed lips on the 
screen. If these movietone and vitaphone 
interpolations continue to miss fire, we 
shall all hanker for the restful haven of the 
summer village cinema hall, innocent 
of these newfangled devices. There one 
may enjoy his silent drama with nothing 
to break the cloistral hush but the pop- 
corn-eating, whistling, title-reading juve- 
niles from the summer camps. And there, 
even though the management may have 
succumbed to metropolitan inspiration 
and purchased a piano, will be no shock- 
ing simulation of histrionic voices or 
whistles to harry one—nothing worse 
than an occasional assault upon the lower 
reaches of the keyboard to indicate the 
presence of a thunderstorm or the passing 
of wi heavy dragoons on the way to 

e. 

Before leaving “Street Angel” I might 
report that it is an occasionally beautiful 
photographic retelling of the sentimental 
rubbish about a vagabond painter and a 
pretty waif. To one observer it would 
have been rather more beautiful if the 
director had not insisted on blowing his 
scenes full of thick studio mist as an un- 
varying recipe for that “soft tone” ef- 
fect. Since the story itself is prettified 
romance for vacationing schoolgirls, it is 
probably no matter. Nevertheless, it is the 
sort of thing that gives really fine ma- 
nipulators of the camera a headache. 


T begins to look as if hunters of Amer- 
ican epics for screen consumption 
would have to face about in the direction 
of Capt. John Smith and the Pilgrims. 
Between “The Covered Wagon” and the 
various “epics” of the World War they 
have just now filled up one of the few re- 
maining gaps with “The Trail of ’98,” 





a tale of the gold rush to the Klondike. 
To date, they have discovered and colo- 
nized the West, they have conquered the 
prairie with the Iron Horse, rushed to 
California in ’49, fought the Civil War, 
and now pushed on to the Yukon. They 
have ridden down one frontier after an- 
other, many of them fine performances in 
their way. Someone might make a pretty 
point of the fact that the movies have not 
yet discovered America. Not, I mean, in 
a big way. Columbus in some way has 
been found wanting. Presumably it is a 
matter of sex appeal. If only he had 
brought Queen Isabella along with him he 
would have had his meed of epic justice 
before this. 


“FTAHE Trail of ’98” is a large picture 

with a large background; in these 
days it is background that counts — for 
a starter. The foreground filling is pretty 
much the same. The initial half of this 
picture is worth anyone’s attention. It ap- 
proaches “Grass” more nearly than any- 
thing else I have seen in setting down the 
struggle of a great mass of people over 
heartbreaking natural obstacles. Even 
with its studio method and its blatant 
subtitles it is enormously effective. There 
is also a tremendous snowslide, in sizable 
keeping with the landscape. If the original 
trek over Chilkoot Pass and down the 
Yukon had half the stage manager that 
this one has, it must have been terrible 
enough. 

Beginning promptly with the second 
half, the whole affair goes completely 
to plot. It is the old Thalia Theatre 
twenty-two-scene melodrama of the hero, 
the heroine, and that mean dog with the 
black mustache. Generally speaking, the 
men behind the camera turn their un- 
grateful backs on the background. It 
seems that is the customary thing to do: 
find an immense setting of time or place, 
give it a whirl or two, and then proceed to 
abandon it for a detailed exegesis on how 
wrong was done our Nell. Something of 
the sort happened in “Old Ironsides,”’and 
certainly the least satisfactory occupant 
of the Covered Wagon was the romantic 
element which insisted on jamming itself 
so close to the camera that it obscured the 
Oregon Trail. 

By all means let Nell be retained for 
whatever loss she may be called upon to 
sustain. It is my understanding that in 
this year of our Lord she is still in greater 
demand than the rest of heaven and earth 
together. Yet I wonder if it would not be 
possible to have her stand back just a lit- 
tle so that we might see some of the 
scenery. 
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Readers and Writers 


RANCIS CARCO’S “De Mont- 
ae au Quartier Latin” has been 

aptly entitled “The Last Bohemia” 
(Holt) in Madeleine Boyd’s translation. 
It is a picture of a Bohemian Paris which 
has gone forever, the like of which we 
shall never see again. The book has this 
further interest, when compared with 
the works of Murger or du Maurier, of 
being a real chapter of autobiography, a 
record of the author’s own life during the 
decade preceding the World War. That 
period now seems as remote as the Paris 
of Mimi Pinson and Rodolphe. 

Although he had published a couple of 
booklets of verse, Francis Carco was not 
very well known until the Mercure de 
France brought out his first novel in 
1914, just on the eve of the deluge which 
was to swamp the world he described. 
I remember reading “Jésus-la-Caille” and 
being fascinated by its pictures of apache 
life and its astonishing notation of the 
jargon used in that stratum of society. 
It was one of the last French books which 
I bought at the now legendary price of 
3 fs. 50. No sooner had Carco achieved 
this first stage of success than he was 
swept into the stream of the war, and 
it looked as if the fates were singularly 
unkind. The present volume was listed in 
“Jésus-la-Caille” as being “in prepara- 
tion,” but I fancy that it would have been 
a very different book had it been written 
before the war broke out. 

In its present form it becomes to a cer- 
tain extent a reverie over his youth by a 
man of forty and an epitaph upon an 
epoch by the last generation to have 
known it. The years which he evokes also 
set me to reflecting on the Paris that is 
no more, when the franc was a franc, pass- 
ports were a curiosity, and leisure gave 
European life a flavor of its own. There 
are names once obscure and now famous 
in this narrative: Utrillo, Marie Lauren- 
cin, Modigliani, Pierre Benoit, Pierre 
MacOrlan, Roland Dorgelés, André Sal- 
mon, Paul Fort, Guillaume Apollinaire, 
Max Jacob, and Picasso. Like Carco 
himself, these people are now settled 
figures; some of them are dead. All have 
left behind them the careless days in 
Montmartre or Montparnasse where they 
worked and joked and drank, where they 
were often hungry, but always happy. 

There is usually a disposition to senti- 
mentalize such memories, to embroider 
them, and to present them in a light more 
fosy than that with which the actual 
events were invested at the time. Carco 
1§ not a sentimentalist, and he has always 
had a strong disposition toward the un- 
der dog and the underworld — perhaps 


By Ernest Boyd 


because he was born in the penal colony of 
Noumea! In his recollections there are no 
regrets and no complaints, and he is in- 
clined to treat lightly experiences which 
could not have been quite so charming as 
he imagines. When his friends were pen- 
niless and hungry they would steal the 
milk and bread which had been left out- 
side apartment houses. Frédé at the Lapin 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


FicTIon 


Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard. By Elinor 
Wylie (Knopf). 

Bewitched. By Barbey d’Aureviliy 
(Harper). 

The Land of Green Ginger. By Wini- 
fred Holtby (McBride). 

The Living Buddba. By Paul Morand 
(Holt). 


GENERAL 

Lafayette. By Joseph Delteil (Min- 
ton, Balch). 

Thomas Hardy. By Samuel C. Chew 
(Knopf). 

Poems in Praise of Practically Noth- 
ing. By Samuel Hoffenstein (Boni 
& Liveright). 

The Skull of Swift. By Shane Leslie 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 











Agile, in those days before it became a 
sight for tourists, was one of those who 
succored the distressed to the extent of 
drinks and food in exchange for songs. 


HE description of Modigliani’s weird, 

desperate struggle for life and recog- 
nition is one of the most interesting 
features of the book. For Modigliani and 
Utrillo, Carco shows the greatest respect. 
But cubism he does not take very seri- 
ously. “It has rather the same relation to 
art as a cheque has to money.” To which 
someone replied: “Yes, but it is like a 
cheque without funds.” And Carco 
smiles at Picasso’s study of some packing 
cases on the quays which was called 
“Portrait of my Father.” Apollinaire 
took a delight in mystifying people, 
and what he started as a joke would 
eventually be taken quite seriously by 
earnest esthetes. Jean Cocteau is cited 
as an example of what has happened to 
Apollinaire’s jokes since he is no longer 
here to preserve their humor. 

Carco recalls the days at the Closerie 
des Lilas when Paul Fort held his court 
there and tells an amusing tale of a 
dispute in which he was involved over 


Rimbaud. Carco was badly beaten up and, 
after being arrested for being drunk and 
disorderly, he was sent to a hospital. The 
next day he emerged and drove around 
from one bar to another, at each of which 
the cabman would get two absinthes, 
handing one to Carco, whose ankle was 
broken, and they would discuss Rimbaud. 
“One can guess in what state we soon were 
for the coachman took Rimbaud’s part 
since he was having free drinks and I was 
delighted to have convinced him without 
having my other leg broken.” Finally, the 
cabman refused to accept any fare and 
carried the disabled Carco up to his room. 


AFES and distrots of Montmartre 
and Montparnasse are the scenes of 
Carco’s youth. Many of them are now 
merely show places and have lost the 
character and the clientéle upon which 
their reputations were originally founded. 
He has since confessed elsewhere that 
this Paris of his exists no more. The cos- 
mopolitan spirit is gradually making all 
Bohemianism uniform and uninteresting. 
Thirty or even twenty years ago London 
and Paris and Berlin had a night life 
and an atmosphere peculiarly their own. 
Today one drinks the same cocktails 
everywhere and hears the same jazz, with 
this difference, I think: that both are 
better in America where they belong than 
in Europe where they are imitative. That 
is why Francis Carco will be read with 
interest by all who knew the Paris of that 
time and by those who know it as it is. 

Assuredly, stern moralists will see in his 
book ample proofs of their contention that 
Paris is a wicked city, and they will 
doubtless rejoice that Bohemian life is 
fast disappearing. Only the other day, an 
English critic noted the disappearance 
from London of almost all that made its 
night life glamorous to the Bohemian 
temperament. Old New Yorkers tell the 
same story about that city. Possibly this 
is the inevitable illusion of old and middle . 
age. Things are not what they used to be. 
Will the children of the jazz age tell their 
children that no other period was so en- 
chanting? Can one imagine Rosa Lewis at 
the Cavendish or Texas Guinan at the 
Salon Royal being a figure out of legend 
like Frédé at the Lapin Agile? 

It is rather hard to believe it, for these 
are the purely commercialized substitutes 
for the true Bohemia which Carco de- 
scribes, and which is a state of mind 
rather than an organized institution. It 
once used to be said of the English that 
they take their pleasures sadly. Perhaps 
one should say of the world today, that it 
takes its pleasures commercially. 
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MY PEOPLE, THE SIOUX. By Luther 
Standing Bear. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $4.00. 


and about Indian life are increasing 

rapidly, and the time is coming 
when we shall really have some perspec- 
tive on the still so little-known aborigines 
of this country. Of all the tribes the Sioux 
have always perhaps held the greatest 
respect among their supplanters, and a 
book about them by one of their chiefs 
cannot fail to possess the greatest interest 
tor readers of this generation. Mr. William 
S. Hart, in the introduction to this life 
story of Chief Standing Bear, observes 
that the standard writers on the old West 
— Roosevelt, Owen Wister, and their con- 
geners — were “shy on only one thing, 
knowledge gained by actual experience;” 
and this is just the element possessed in 
ample abundance by this “blanket In- 
dian, the first son of a fighting Sioux.” 
His fellow tribesmen were, General 
Benteen said, “the greatest warriors that 
the sun ever shone on,” and philosophy 
was their life. Chief Standing Bear lacks 
the grave and poetic qualities of some 
other Indian writers, but he has a keen 
eye for facts; and the account he gives us 
of his people and their tribal life is one of 
the most engaging and veracious we have 
ever had. 

The latter part of his story is necessarily 
the least interesting, for it is the familiar 
tale of the brave who, in evil. times, has 
gone into the “show business” and the 
movies, finally settling down to the con- 
ventional routine of a retirement in Los 
Angeles. What interests one most is the 
account of his early life, of the ways of his 
folk, their discipline and point of view. 
Their training was, of course, severe, 
highly moral, and highly religious. “‘ When 
‘I was born,” says Standing Bear, “my 
father prayed to the Great Spirit to make 
a warrior of me, and to do this I was com- 
pelled to shoot straight.” Far from being 
an honor, it was considered a disgrace to 
kill a white man, for the whites were re- 
garded as the weaker race, and the Sioux 
were bred in ideas of a certain chivalry. 
This comes out later, particularly in the 
account of the Custer massacre. The au- 
thor’s father, who was involved in the 
affair, always refused to talk about it, re- 
marking: “We men got off the field, as it 
was no honor to be seen on the battle- 
field with these weak victims as our 
adversaries.” And he himself says: “In all 
the years I was at home I never heard 
this battle spoken of in a bragging way.” 

In games, household customs, and 


Bex: about the American Indians 


The Ways of the Sioux 


A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


the like, the Sioux had counterparts of 
almost every element in civilized life. 
Wonderful were the number of uses to 
which they were able to put the carcass of 
a buffalo. The skins were used as bed 
coverings, the horns for cups and spoons, 
and if any horns were left they were used 
in the games. The tepee, as our author 
describes it, was evidently a very com- 
fortable affair, very different, he explains, 
from the kind used by the moving- 
picture companies. At the rear of the bed 
a tanned hide was tied to the poles on 
which was painted the history of the 
family, and the family possessions were 

carefully stored in bags painted in pretty 

designs. “‘When these round bags were in 
place on top of the raw-hide bags, and 
the painted skin was hung up behind 

them, and the beds all made and a fire 
burning, the tipi looked just as neat,” he 
says, and we can believe it, “as any white 
man’s house.” His own family was par- 
ticularly strong on cleanliness. 


TANDING BEAR emphasizes the 
fact that his father was always a gen- 
tleman. He even wanted the regalia of the 
white gentleman, and when he went to 
Washington to see President Hayes, and 
the President asked him what he would 
like for a present, he replied, ““A Prince 
Albert coat, high silk hat and stiff- 
bosomed shirt with cuffs on.” It was in 
this costume that he returned to his tribe. 
He was unable to remove his boots all the 
way back to Dakota, and after one of his 
wives succeeded in pulling them off he 
still insisted upon going to bed in the stiff- 
bosomed shirt. This is one of the comic 
sides of the tragic story of adaptation to 
the white man’s ways to which the book 
bears witness. Another is the description 
of the efforts of the boys at Carlisle to 
look well in white men’s clothes. Should 
the trousers be buttoned in front or be- 
hind? How was a collar to be put on? 
Small tragi-comedies, every one. In other 
respects the old chief and his family 
adopted what we must suppose the part of 
common sense. Seeing how the tide was 
turning and that the “weaker” race had 
become the stronger for good and ll, 
they accepted their fate whole-heartedly, 
learned English, studied modern farming, 
and tried in every way to make them- 
selves competent units in the new régime, 
to learn the ways of the white men in 
order that they might be able to live 
with them. But many were the trials 
through which they had to struggle 
along the way. “In this world of ours,” 
says Standing Bear, “the One above, who 
has always provided for His children, 








helped us, in our amusements as well as 
in our daily work.” 

Surprising in many respects was their 

attitude to the whites in the early days. 
They did not merely regard them as 
weaker than themselves. They despised 
them in other respects. The first white 
people that Standing Bear saw were living 
in dugouts like wild bears. “These peo- 
ple,” he says, “were dirty. They had hair 
all over their faces, heads, arms and 
hands. They were very repulsive to us.” 
But later, when their tribal life had been 
destroyed, their feeling toward the whites 
was purely filial, and the chief’s story in 
this respect is no doubt typical. He was 
the youngest scout, he says, ever em- 
ployed by the Government, as he was the 
first Indian boy to be confirmed in the 
Episcopal Church. Then as a student at 
Carlisle, as an employee of Wanamaker at 
Philadelphia, as a member of Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West show he accepted himself 
as a matter of course as one subject to 
authority. But he repudiates almost all of 
the white man’s notions about his own 
people. The celebrated Indians who have 
big names in the white men’s histories, he 
says, are not the ones they considered im- 
portant. Their prominence, he says, was 
due either to getting into the show busi- 
ness or to “selling things that did not 
belong to them personally.” He denies 
tacitly, for instance, the current idea that 
his uncle Sitting Bull was the greatest of 
the Sioux chiefs and claims this honor for 
Crazy Horse. “I make this claim,” he 
says, “because he was a wonderful man. 
Crazy Horse was always in the front 
ranks when there was a fight, but an arrow 
or bullet had never pierced his body. Not 
even any horse that he ever rode was 
wounded.” 


HE constant injunction of Standing 

Bear’s father was, “Son, be brave and 
get killed.” He says that this expression 
had been molded into his brain to such an 
extent that he knew nothing else. The 
result was that when he left home for the 
Carlisle school it was with the intention of 
never returning alive unless he had done 
something very brave. Then, and after- 
‘wards in the white man’s world, he always 
regarded himself, a chief’s son, as having 
the honor of his race in his keeping. Again 
and again he stuck out situations where 
the other boys and young men fell, and 
we can see that he won the respect of his 
white associates all along the line. A typt- 
cal Sioux himself, he illustrates for us the 
virtues of the Sioux, a Spartan people and 
one of the most admirable that have ever 
inhabited this continent. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


England Reclaimed. A Book of Eclogues. 
By Osbert Sitwell. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. 


NE does not need to know every- 
thing about the English Sitwells — or 
even to be sure of the pronunciation of 
Sacheverell — to suspect a strong flavor 
of satire on the very jacket of this book. 
“A Book of Eclogues,” indeed. A Sitwell 
and an oxherd! Unthinkable. Yet Osbert 
Sitwell assures us that “England Re- 
claimed,” “rustic and pastoral poems,” 
is the first part of a trilogy, the second of 
which will deal with a country town, the 
third with city life; and that by this syn- 
thesis of “imaginative and poetic portrai- 
tures... he aims at recording a broad 
panorama, essentially English . . . which 
seems to be slipping away into the past.” 
Prognosticating from this first volume, 
these “rustic and pastoral poems,” 
one delighted reviewer is ready to aver 
that the trilogy should be no less than 
immense. In “England Reclaimed,” 
complete in itself, Osbert Sitwell ob- 
serves a select few —a gardener, a car- 
penter, their wives, a housekeeper, and 
certain others. Satirically he caricatures, 
with a merciless wit he impales them on 
their own foibles. The entertainment of 
these portraitures is further enhanced by 
the décor of exciting poetry that Mr. Sit- 
well has set them in. Whatever of Eng- 
land may be reclaimed by the projected 
trilogy should stand as a brilliant achieve- 
ment of poetic satire founded on a fascina- 
tion for its subjects, which if it is not love, 


description of society; in drama, where the 
sublime grows from the human; in pure 
description; in “comoedic form,” where 
the interplay of human interests is most 
important. The last part of the book 
examines present-day literature in the 
light of the new quest for reality, now 
that reality, the Beast, has been tracked 











is at times almost akin to it. 
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Beauty and the Beast. By Joseph Gordon 
MacLeod. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50. 


HIS book is a refreshing and incisive 
attempt to suggest “a few of the 
‘effects’ by which the more impressive 
works of prose literature grow beauty.” 
Mr. MacLeod is most modern — and 
most wise. He knows that if attempts 
to find the quality of the esthetic have 
been unsuccessful, “it is because seekers 
have been looking for a what: and there is 
no what.” The answer to the question 
“What is what?” is “the old retort, 
what what is; or more simply, what.” 
The author fears labels and formulas like 
the plague, and his study penetrates by 
intimation — he rejuvenates ideas, he 
entertains and edifies. The esthetic he 
quarries in select haunts: in “pure 
poetry” where the manner is all; in 
singular form,” the simple narration of 
story; in “the anthropomorph” where 





the sublime gets entangled with the 


to its ultimate lair, “the subconscious, the 
profound, bottomless, true self” of us all. 
The artist has new problems. Mr. Mac- 
Leod finds Joyce and Proust the swan 
song of an old way; T. S. Eliot is “a 
prophet for the modern age, who has 
smashed his barometer and acquired the 


tongue of angels.” 
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Alice in the Delighted States. By Edward 
Hope. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, 
The Dial Press. $2.50. 


GOOD columnist may always write a 

good column, but he may not always 
write a good book. Nine times out of ten, 
to borrow from the vocabulary of the 
variety stage, he should stick to his horn. 
Mr. Hope, columnar embellishment of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, falls more 
or less unhappily into this category of the 
nine tenths. Any given chapter of this 
indefatigably clever parody holds its 
satire, its wit, its elements of amusement. 
But taken together they pall. A statisti- 
cian would doubtless count the number of 
puns and achieve a total in five figures. 
Going on the altruistic principle that good 
puns may be committed, still there are no 
more good here than bad. It is a generous 
and kindly thing to show the nation its 
place by the paragraph. But by the vol- 
ume — it is more than generous and a lit- 
tle less than kindly. 
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Sawdust and Solitude. By Lucia Zora- 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


UCIA ZORA, elephant trainer and lion 
tamer, has added her autobiography 

to the literature of the big tent. Barnum 
was right. There is an undeniable appeal 
to circus life, and Lucia Zora, imperious 
Juno of the sawdust circle, has many 
thrilling anecdotes to tell of mad elephants 
and bloodthirsty lions and tigers. But 
Lucia Zora and her husband, Fred 
Alispaw, cherished other ambitions, and 
at the height of their success left the 
circus to become homesteaders in north- 
western Colorado. The latter half of 
“Sawdust and Solitude” is a grim story 
of struggle with the soil, with the effort 
to keep alive and sane through desperate 
winters and long, arduous summers. 
Lucia was forced to work like a man in a 


country that was bleak and inhospitable 
where neighbors lived many miles away, 
and where death from disease, accident, 
and despair took its grim toll each year. 
The life of the circus is interesting, and 
Lucia Zora tells her story honestly and 
simply with a modest pride in her achieve- 
ments; but the most moving part of the 
book is the picture of bitter, pioneer life. 
“Sawdust and Solitude” is well worth 
reading by anyone who feels that the old 
days of hardship, the days of frontier life, 
have departed for modern comfort and 


pleasure. 
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The Gangs of New York. By Herbert 
Asbury. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$4.00. 

GREAT deal of research, if not of 

scholarship, has gone into the mak- 
ing of this horrible book. Horrible because 
this veridical history deals not only with 
continuous battle, murder, and sudden 
death, with bestial cruelty and brutality 
and degradation, but also with a con- 
tinuous story of political corruption and 
vile exploitation by Tammany of the 
community it governed. An organization 
which has consistently employed, pro- 
tected, and even encouraged the vicious. 
homicides who were and are the gangsters 
of New York is certainly beyond the pale; 
it deserves the eternal hostility of al? 
decent men. I defy anyone to read this 
book and vote even for Al Smith and the 
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The Story of the Week 


Fox Hunting on the Polar Sea 


HEN Capt. Gerorce Husert 

Wikins and Lieut. Cart Ben 

ErE.son dropped down beside the 
tall wireless mast at Green Harbor, Spits- 
bergen, after a 2,200-mile flight of ex- 
ploration from Point Barrow, Alaska, 
they immediately sought the key of the 
radio. Two messages were sent — one an- 
nouncing to the world the success of their 
mission, the other informing Dr. Isa1au 
Bowman, director of the American Geo- 
graphical Society and one of the flight’s 
backers, that there were “no foxes seen.” 
But it is not to be inferred from this bit 
of sporting information that either Cap- 
tain Witkins or Dr. Bowman is inter- 
ested in riding to Huskies over the Polar 
Sea after the scuttling Arctic fox. Captain 
WILKins was after bigger game: “fox” 
was the code word agreed upon between 
him and the American Geographical 
Society to report the discovery of new 
land in the hitherto hidden wastes of the 
north. “Blue foxes” would have meant 
flat land; “black foxes” was the symbol 
for mountainous land. But “no foxes” 
means that successive reports of land by 
Arctic explorers have been checked and 
disproved by Wirkins. There may still 
be land in the Arctic between the course 
steered by Witkins and that taken by 
the AMUNDSEN-ELLsworTH-NOBILE party 
in the dirigible, Norge, two years ago, 
though it could not be of any great 
size. The only extensive portion of the 
Arctic basin which now remains to be 
explored is that lying above the long 
coast of Siberia. Whether “foxes,” blue 
or black, lie in that vast region remains 
to be discovered. But only the most in- 
significant islands can now be hidden in 
the region to the north of America and 
to the east of Greenland. 

The record of the flight is simple 
enough in outline. The plane, equipped 
with skis, took off from a lagoon near 
Point Barrow on Sunday evening, April 
15. Steering an almost straight course for 
84° N. Lat., 75° W. Long., the two men 
passed by Grant Land, turned in toward 
shore to avoid a storm, passed to the 
north of Greenland and Cape Columbia, 
from which Peary started his dash to the 
Pole in 1909, and went on to Spitsbergen. 
A few short miles from their objective, 
Green Harbor, thick weather forced them 
to look for a landing place, which they 
found upon Dead Man’s Island. There 
they remained, housed in the snug cabin 
of their plane, from six-thirty-five Mon- 
day evening, when they landed, until 
about nine o’clock Saturday morning, 


By Stewart Beach 


April 21, when the winds finally died and 
they were able to take off. With clear 
weather, they sighted the wireless tower 
at Green Harbor, and a few minutes later 
dropped down beside it, just twenty and 
one half hours of elapsed time after the 
take-off from Point Barrow. 

Wirxins and Erexson did not cross 
the Pole nor had they any intention of 
going so far to the north. The Norge had 





Capt. George H. Wilkins, 
Australian by birth, explorer 
by profession, has cleared up 
1,200 miles of the Arctic’s 
blind spot. By his heroic 2,200- 
mile flight from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, to Green Harbor, 
Spitsbergen, he has wiped 
former ‘‘discoveries”’ from the 
map and proved that no great 
continent lies between North 
America and the Pole. Into 
the first flight of explorers 
Wilkins has flown, and with 
him Lieut. Carl Ben Eielson, 
Alaskan mail flyer, who piloted 
the tiny plane above the 
grinding ice and open leads 

of the Arctic Ocean 











steered a course from Spitsbergen to 
Teller, Alaska, over the Pole in 1925; 
Commander Ricuarp E. Byrp and FLoyp 
BenneETT had covered the ground from 
Spitsbergen to the Pole two days before. 
To fly that way again would merely 
have repeated these two accomplish- 
ments and added little to science. WILKINS 
chose rather to fly a more southerly 
route, 1,200 miles of it never before 
explored, and make his flight a real con- 
tribution to science. His course partially 
paralleled that of the Norge from 250 to 
300 miles to the south. Therefore, the 
two expeditions partly checked each 
other in the report of no land seen. There 
is a chance, of course, that between the 
two paths land may exist, but there is no 
longer a possibility that the great con- 
tinent, hitherto thought by some to exist, 
lies covered by a mantle of snow and ice 
between North America and the Pole. 
Witkins gave a death blow to 
“Crocker Land,” the mythical island re- 
ported by Peary in 1909. Capt. DonaLp 
MacMituan, who was with Peary in 
1909 when the land was supposedly 
sighted northwest of Cape Thomas 


Hubbard, had led a fruitless expedition 
to explore it in 1913-14. MacMitian 
had also seen the mirage which Peary 
sighted from Cape Colgate and later con- 
firmed from Cape Columbia. But in 1914, 
MacMittan’s party pushed north to 
Cape Thomas Hubbard and out upon the 
sea. Late in April they found themselves 
150 miles due northwest of Cape Thomas 
Hubbard with no land in sight. Peary 
had placed the land at 120 miles north- 
west. In other words, had land existed, 
the MacMi..an party should then have 
been thirty miles inland. “If Peary did 
see land due northwest of Cape Thomas 
Hubbard,” comments MacMittay, “then 
we had moved it at least 200 miles from 
shore.” WiLkins has moved it even farther. 
“Crocker Land” is now definitely what 
MacMit tan declared it — a mirage. 

Just so, Coox’s discovery of “Bradley 
Land” has also been disproved by Wu- 
Kins. This supposed strip of land, placed 
by Cook between 84° 20’ N. Lat., and 85° 
10’ N. Lat., and at about 102° W. Long., 
was directly in the path of WiLk1ns’ plane. 
No one had ever passed that way before 
save Cook. No one had before been able 
to check his alleged path to the Pole. 
Now Witxins has definitely established 
“Bradley Land” as just another mirage. 
Had it been found, it might have given 
renewed credence to Coox’s claim as 
first at the North Pole. 

From Grant Land across the top of 
Greenland, the Witk1ns’ plane was flying 
over land which had previously been ex- 
plored with dogs by Peary, by Mac- 
Muttay, by the British Nares expedition, 
and by MacMitan and Byrop in planes 
during the summer of 1925. From Green- 
land to Spitsbergen, however, he was 
once more over unknown territory. And 
here, again, no land was visible. 


Rope the early part of his flight, 
Wixxins paralleled territory which 
he had covered with ViLHyALMUR STEFANS- 
son in the Canadian-Arctic Expedition of 
1913-1918. But WILKINS was traveling 
far out upon the sea beyond the point 
which the land party could reach with its 
dogs. Steransson had thought it pos- 
sible that land might exist beyond Borden 
Island, discovered by him. Out upon the 
sea, his soundings showed shallow water 
for 140 miles and indicated that land 
might be ahead. But illness forced the 
party to turn back, and it was left for 
Wi.xuns to discover that, instead of land, 
only the sea lay beyond. Wixins also 
flew over “Keenan Land” and “Harris 
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Land,” the former reported by a New 
England whaling captain more than half 
a century ago, and the later deduced by 
the late Dr. R. A. Harris of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey from 
tidal observations. “Keenan Land,” 
“Harris Land,” STEFANssON’s expected 
land, “Crocker Land,” “Bradley Land” 
—all of them passed under the eager eyes 
of Witkins and Eretson. And all of them 
roved to be invisible — myths. 

The flight which ended so successfully 
upon April 21 sounds simple enough when 
recorded upon paper. Only those who 
have spent years in the north struggling 
over pack ice and cutting across pressure 
ridges know the dangers which the two 
brave men might have faced had they 
been forced down. And all of them have 
been unstinting in their praise. Only the 
aviators know what a terrific battle 
against odds Witkins was fighting in 
braving the freezing temperatures for 
2,200 miles, a flight of practically the 
same distance as the Bremen’s from Ire- 
land to Greenly Island. Commander Byrp 
knows, Roatp AMUNDSEN and LincoLN 
EttsworTH know, what flying means in 
the Arctic. And all of them have been 
loud in their praises of the WILKINS 
accomplishment. 


ESIDES the expedition’s contribu- 

tion to geography, the performance of 
the Lockheed Vega plane which WILKINS 
and Eretson flew is interesting and sig- 
nificant. WiLkins is the original hard- 
luck explorer, and between 1926, when he 
made his first attempt to span the seg- 
ment of white north between Point Bar- 
row and Spitsbergen, and 1928, when he 
accomplished it, he has cracked up no less 
than seven airplanes. The Lockheed Vega 
is by far the smallest of the lot. It weighs 
about 1,600 pounds unloaded, has a 
cruising range of 3,500 miles, and gen- 
erates a speed of 140 miles an hour. It 
is equipped with a Wright Whirlwind 
motor of the type which carried Colonel 
LinpBERGH across the Atlantic. Com- 
pared with the two Dornier-Wal sea- 
planes which carried AMUNDSEN and 
Ettswortu on their unsuccessful polar 
dash in 1925, and the giant three-motored 
Fokker which Byrp used to reach the 
Pole a year later, it is tiny. It is much 
smaller also than the Fokkers which 
Witkins used in 1926, and the Stinsons 
which he had last year. 

The first Lockheed Vega built met a 
tragic end in the Dole Air Derby last sum- 
mer from San Francisco to Hawaii. It was 
flown by Jack Frost and was one of the 
two contesting planes lost somewhere 
along the long route. But WILKINS seems 
not to have been disturbed by this omen. 
He selected the plane primarily for its 
lightness and because it was made of 
Wood rather than of the duralumin which 
18 coming more and more to be used for 
airplane construction. WILKINS favors 


wooden planes for Arctic exploration 
because of their possibilities in case of a 
forced landing upon the sea. Last spring 
he was forced down 550 miles from Point 
Barrow by engine trouble. When it be- 
came impossible to repair the motor, the 
plane was broken up to furnish sledges 
and equipment for the long trek to shore. 
Since that time, WitKins has decided 
that wooden planes are more practical 
than are all-metal craft. 


HE lightness of the Lockheed Vega 

also recommended itself in case of a 
forced landing on the ice. All Arctic planes 
must be furnished with skis, and heavy 
planes so equipped are difficult to take 
off without carefully prepared runways. 
When Witxins and EIELson’ were 
aground on Dead Man’s Island, even with 
their lightened fuel load, they found it 
impossible to get off until WiLkins pushed 
the plane and leaped into the cockpit as 
the craft started forward. A heavier plane 
would probably have been impossible to 
take off, at least without hours of work in 
preparing a runway which a sudden storm 
might have obliterated. When AMUNDSEN 
and Ettswortu were down a hundred 
miles from the Pole, they found it almost 
impossible to get their seaplanes to rise 
again. Finally, it was necessary to 
abandon one of them and concentrate 
their efforts upon getting the second into 
the air. When one of the oil tanks of the 
Josephine Ford, Commander Byrp’s 
North Pole plane, sprung a leak and 
FLoyp BeEnnetTT counseled a landing to 
fix it, Byrp vetoed the suggestion upon 
the ground that if they were to land 
they might never get off the ground 
again. 

WILKINS’ experience seems to have 
confirmed his judgment in picking a light 
plane. He has also confirmed the judg- 
ment of many that airplanes are perfectly 
feasible for exploration in the Polar Re- 
gions. After his expedition in the summer 
of 1925, Captain MacMitian was dis- 
couraged with that method of travel. 
AMUNDSEN, also, after the flight earlier 
that year, believed that heavier-than-air 
craft were not feasible in the Arctic be- 
cause of the difficulties of finding landing 
places and of taking off once a landing had 
been made. WiLkins, however, has con- 
firmed his own judgment that airplanes 
are the best means of exploring the Arc- 
tic. And now he plans to repeat his per- 
formance in the Antarctic. 

Unlike Commander Byrp, Captain 
AMUNDSEN, STEFANSSON, MacMILtan, 
and other explorers, Captain WiLk1ns has 
never recieved great international atten- 
tion. His successive disasters on the hard 
road between Fairbanks 
Barrow, Alaska, kept him from accom- 
plishing earlier what he has now done. 
A less determined courage would have 
been beaten by all of his hard luck. Plane 
after plane crashed; snow motors which 


and Point 


he had expected to carry his supplies from 
Nenana, at the end of the railroad, to 
Point Barrow, returned beaten after a 
ninety-mile struggle with snow and ice. 
Huskies which set out over the difficult 
trail arrived exhausted, the men who had 
mushed with them starved and weak. 
But Wixins kept on. For two years he 
worked in Alaska, fighting the hardships 
first encountered upon the Canadian- 
Arctic Expedition, which he joined in 1913 
as photographer and left in 1916 as second 
in command to join his brother Aus- 
tralians in Europe. There WILKINS won 
his commission as well as citations for 
bravery. He emerged from the war as 
commandant of an Australian photo- 
graphic unit. After the war, he entered the 
London Daily Mail’s Australian derby, 
won by the Smiru brothers, but he was 
forced down on the Island of Crete with a 
leaking fuel tank. He went with SHACKLE- 
Ton upon theill-fated Antarctic expedition 
as second in command, and was with Sir 
Ernest when he died. Experience there 
turned his thoughts back to the Arctic, 
first visited with STEFANssON. 


ILKINS has now joined the first 

flight of explorers by his heroic trek 
across Arctic skies. He has done a difficult 
job, done it well, and done it quietly. How 
long he must remain at Green Harbor 
before a ship can get through to bring him 
out is not known. But when he returns, it 
will be to find that his place is assured 
among those who answer the challenge of 
the unknown. Captain Wixkins has not 
yet announced his plans for further 
exploration, but it is known that he has 
always wanted to return to the Antarctic 
and another year may see a race between 
him and Byrp to be first by air at the 
South Pole. 

But it is doubtful if any work which he 
may do in the Antarctic will make a 
greater contribution to the world than 
his flight across the Arctic. For farsighted 
aviators are already wondering how long 
it may be before Europe will be taking the 
short route across the top of the world to 
reach Asia by air. The discovery of a land 
mass in the vicinity of the Pole might 
have brought that goal nearer, affording, 
as it would, emergency landing places for 
planes in trouble. Other flights may still 
uncover land in corners which WILKINS 
has not touched. But together with the 
flight of the Norge, he has cleared the snow 
and ice from a huge unknown portion of 
the frozen world. This summer, Gen. 
Umperto NosiLe, commander of the 
Norge, expects to fly a new dirigible upon 
a voyage of exploration over the top of the 
world. If he will parallel the paths of the 
Norge and the Lockheed Vega, halfway 
between the two, he may place an inter- 
esting check upon both. The Norge flew 
over the Pole: the Lockheed Vega 300 
miles south. Between. the two a path 
remains to be cut. 
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Total Disability 

Double Indemnity 
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Family protection as well as con- 
tingencies in business. Liberal con- 
tracts and prompt adjustments. 
For full information address 
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197 CLARENDON STREET, BOSTON 
$2,750,000,000 Insurance in Force. 


If your policy bears the name John Hancock 
it is safe and secure in every way. 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper's Magazine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish 
each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
countries together with the dates of special tours 
and cruises 





Feel perfectly free to write us — Our TRAVEL 
BurgAu will gladly furnish any information d . 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Autographs Bought and Sold 
We carry one of the most extensive 
collections of Autograph Letters and 
Historical Documents in the world. Send 
for our price catalogue of 4472 titles. 
Cash paid for collections or individual 
specimens. Correspondence from owners 
solicited. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
7 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 











The Editor Steps Down 


HETHER or not there is such a 

W thing as a “Jewish question” 

is almost as widely disputed as 
the question itself. Among authors and 
sociologists, both Jews and Gentiles, 
some have argued that there is no Jewish 
problem —that Jews are Jews and 
Christians are Christians; others have 
argued that there is a great racial and 
social difficulty involved in the amal- 
gamation of the two races; still others 
that the assimilation of the Jews by the 
Gentiles is already well on its way. Miss 
Marion Todd maintains that there is a 
Jewish question, and that toleration is 
the means of answering it. 

Since we published her article, “The 
End of the Jewish Hegira,” a number of 
letters have come in from our readers 
commenting on various aspects of the 
article and the problem with which it was 
concerned. One of the most thoughtful 
and interesting of these was the following, 
sent to us by a Brooklyn physician. 


Dear Sir: 

Miss Marion Todd’s article in THE 
INDEPENDENT for April 21, like similar 
articles on the Jewish question which 
have appeared in various magazines for 
the past few years, is characteristic of the 
newer trend in the method of approach 
toward the solution of this age-long prob- 
lem. The general tone is frank and sincere, 
lacking the sugary coating of the benign 
writers of the older school who prefered 
to dodge rather than face the issue, and 
equally free from the passionate vitupera- 
tions of the rabid anti-Semites. 

{They all seem to be agreed as to the 
existence of the question, their own con- 
cern in it, and the necessity for a logical 
and practical solution of the problem. 
They fall short, however, in their attempt 
to recognize the true cause or causes of 
anti-Semitism and the proper remedy for 
it, on account of their incomplete knowl- 
edge of the Jews and their past and present 
history. It is truly remarkable how many 
intelligent Gentiles who are thoroughly 
familiar with the history of the Zulu Is- 
landers or other remote races are com- 
pletely ignorant of their Jewish fellow 
citizens, with whom they come in daily 
contact. Yet will they undertake to dispose 
of this problem authoritatively. 

{It would therefore be desirable for 
those men and women who earnestly try 
to find a solution of this problem to be- 
come more familiar with the Jews and their 
history as well as with the true motives 
for the anti-Jewish reaction on the part of 
the non-Jews. When the Gentile will 
realize that anti-Semitism is not only a 
Jewish question, but also a Gentile ques- 
tion injuring the Gentile no less than the 
Jew, then and only then may we hope to 
reach a mutual understanding and a final 
solution if possible. For anti-Semitism, like 
war, international hatred, and other 
ills of the human race which thrive on 





provincial clannishness and petty jealousy, 
is bound to disappear when public-spirited 
statesmen, scientists, and industrialists 
tackle the problem together. 

{Now, to point a few inaccuracies in 
Miss Todd’s article. The author says 
“increasing numbers of Jews are leaving 
the orthodox faith and the world con. 
tinues to grow more broad-minded,” 
therefore, the Jews will amalgamate with 
their neighbors. Quite the contrary is 
noticeable in New York and other great 
Jewish centers. The younger element, their 
pride hurt by the rebuffs of their Gentile 
fellow citizens, are disappointed with 
assimilation as a solution to their prob. 
lem, return to their fold and join various 
Jewish organizations of a national or 
religious character, and more and more 
do they shut themselves in as a race. It is 
quite frequent for young Jewish children 
to demand of their assimilated parents the 
observance of Jewish ceremonies, both 
at home and in the synagogue. In fact, 
more anti-Semitism exists among the 
irreligious than among the religious. As 
to the growth of tolerance, I know of no 
age when chauvinism and racial hatred 
has grown to higher pitch than this post- 
war period. Also, why is the increase in 
Jewish solidarity — granting for the sake 
of argument that there is such a solidarity 
— necessarily a threat to this country’s 
integrity? To consider another point, it 
is unfair to refer to the Jews as grasping 
benefits from Gentile civilization with the 
implication that they are not contributing 
toward the same. An impartial student of 
history will ascribe a great deal in the 
building of our civilization to the Jews. 
For the Jews in their immemorial travels 
have not only peddled with shoe laces and 
the import and export of foreign goods, 
but they have peddled with their Bible 
and imported and exported civilization 
from one country to another. 

_¥Finally, the solution does not depend 
upon the disappearance of one or another 
of typical Jewish traits. A perusal of anti- 
Semitic literature will convince the 
superficial reader that just as the Jews 
have been accused of contradictory ac- 
cusations, such as Bolshevism and cap- 
italism, materialism and _ spiritualism, 
conservatism and radicalism, so the rem- 
edies offered have been in the same vein. 
Some would want them to forsake the old 
orthodoxy, others chide them for losing 
their self-respect in imitating the Gentiles; 
they are urged by some to go to Palestine, 
and requested by others to come here. 

{The solution of this problem depends 
partly upon the Jews, but much more upon 
the Gentiles. It is an encouraging sign of 
the times, however, to see a candid and 
honest attempt to recognize and solve the 
problem; and although we may grope 
in the dark, there is hope of a solution. On 
one point I agree with the writer, though I 
wouldn’t like it to happen: the Jews can 
be made to disappear. You can kill them 
with kindness. 


M. Cannicx, M.D. 
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The Associated Press and 
Journalistic Jazz 


(Continued from page 426) 


Why couldn’t the dear old A. P. loosen 
up a bit? And so the thing began. 

This screed would itself be livelier and 
more U.P.-ish if I were to quote a few of 
the things the A. P. distributes nowadays. 
I am going to quote only one tiny item: 
“When restaurant bouncers bounce un- 
desirable patrons here they bounce. The 
latest victim found himself on the side- 
walk with a broken leg.” Fancy the old 
Associated Press sending out such a 
piece of tripe as that! No name of the 
restaurant; no name of the principal 
figure; no injury but a broken leg; no 
purpose in putting the thing on the wire 
more praiseworthy than to get a snicker. 
Small-time vaudeville! 

Now, this is an agency which has on 
call eighty thousand employees. It spends 
$8,000,000 a year. It operates three 
eight-hour shifts daily, every day in the 
week, and never sleeps. Its total report 
averages eighty-five thousand words a 
day, and it leases 114,000 miles of wire. 
It has arrangements with foreign news 
agencies which cover the world, but it is 
hot content to depend on them; for it has 
twenty correspondents in London, ten 
in Paris, four in Berlin, two in Rome, two 
in Moscow, and so on. It keeps con- 
stantly moving over all the earth an im- 
mense caravan of the raw material out of 
which American public opinion is to be 
manufactured. It is our mainstay in at- 
tempting to formulate adequate notions of 
our environment. Here is the responsi- 
bility Melville Stone was talking about. 

You may be wondering where the rem- 
edy lies. Far be it from me to propose a 
panacea; I merely look objectively at the 
modern press and attempt to tell what it 
is doing. But on the basis of a long news- 
paper experience I am willing to hazard a 
forecast. I believe the Associated Press 
will presently quit the small-time circuits 
and go back into “legit.” Perhaps I am 
overoptimistic. But if I must pin my 
faith in a materialistic age to anything, 
I'd rather pin it to an agency which is 
under no obligation to show a fat balance 
at the end of the year rather than to an 
agency which lives by bread alone, and is 
out to sell its news to whomsoever will 
buy. The Associated Press lives by some- 
thing more than bread. It lives by the 
collective editorial conscience of its 1,228 
members. Right now, I am free to own, 
no collective editorial conscience is any- 
thing to write home about; but these em- 
brace the cream of American journalism, 
and I have noted that cream rises gradu- 
ally to the top of the pan. In this case, the’ 
fise is not going to be an overnight 
process, by any means. It will take time. 
But it will come. Watch the Associated 
Press and see! 


Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tus Inperenvent articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Power Bexninp Navat DISARMAMENT. I. 
What was the naval building situation among the 
principal powers in 1920? What nation was superior 
in naval armaments, built or building? Why did 
Europe look askance upon the growing naval power 
of the United States? 2, What change was brought 
about in 1921-22? Sketch briefly the naval agree- 
ment reached between the powers at the Washington 
Conference. At whose suggestion was the conference 
called? What, according to Captain Frothingham, 
have been its results? 3. What further limitation of 
armaments was proposed at the Geneva Conference 
of 1927? Why did the Conference fail? Account for 
the divergent views of Great Britain and the United 
States on the question of cruiser building. 4. What 
was the reaction in Great Britain to the breakdown 
of negotiations? In the United States? 5. What was 
the nature of the naval building program submitted 
to Congress early this year by Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur? What has Congress done about it? What is 
the present status of the Naval Appropriations bill, 
under which new naval construction is authorized? 
How many cruisers are provided in it? How many 
aircraft carriers? For what expenditure does it call? 
See the “lead” editorial in Toe INDEPENDENT of 
March 31. For the provisions of Secretary Wilbur’s 
original proposal see “The Story of the Week” in 
the issue of January 28. Refer also to the editorial 
article in the issue of February 4. “Britain’s Navy 
Come to Judgment” (December 24), “Between 
Geneva and the Deep Blue Sea” (February 4), and 
“The Third Side of the Triangle” (February 25) 
may likewise prove helpful in class discussion. 6. 
What is Captain Frothingham’s prediction for the 
future? Do you share his optimism? 


Tue ASsociaATED Press AND JOURNALISTIC JAZZ. 
1. Bring to class some paper having an Asso- 
ciated Press franchise, and notice what part A. P. 
stories play in its make-up. If it is a paper too small 
to employ many correspondents of its own, you will 
probably find it relying upon the A. P. and other 
news agencies for most of its important dispatches. 
Next notice the kind of writing contained in the A. 
P. stories. Remember that the task of a reporter is to 
give straight news, without opinions or partisan col- 
oring, and to make the news clear and interesting 
without making it ornate. Are the A. P. men suc- 
ceeding in this? What kind of stories does the A. P. 
seem to feature? Are many of them, as Mr. Bent 
charges, sensational or frivolous in nature? 2, Next 
look for dispatches from the U. P. (United Press) 
and from the I. N. S. (International News Service, a 
Hearst organization). See if you can find A. P., U. 
P., and I. N. S. stories on the same event. Compare 
them. Comment on differences in style. How do the 
“leads” (first paragraphs) differ? Which organiza- 
tion of the three seems to cater most to sensational- 
ism? 3. Describe briefly the A. P. organization. How 
many papers does it serve? How many correspond- 
ents does it employ? Is it run for profit? 4. Mr. Bent 
holds that competition with other news agencies has 
forced the A. P. into circus writing and sensational- 
ism. But what causes the other agencies to specialize 
in murders, scandal, and “human interest” stories? 
Do you see the public behind it all? Try to decide 
whether newspapers and news agencies must cater 
to public tastes, or direct public tastes, or neither. 
In Mr. Bent’s article, “The Mother of Yellow Jour- 
nalism,” which appeared in Toe INDEPENDENT of 
October 22, 1927, you will find material helpful to 
you in discussing this matter. 5. Write a straight 
news story on some contemporary event in school 
life. It may be an account of a sporting event, a class 
party, a school election, an assembly meeting, or 
whatever you choose. Let the teacher, or some 
elected representative of the class, act as editor. 


Back Stacs tw Wasuincton. 1. To what extent 
is a man in public life justified in adjusting his opin- 
ions to fit political circumstances? Suppose he be- 
lieves personally in the World Court and League of 
Nations, but sees no chance of being elected to office 
unless he opposes them. Shall he denounce them? Or 
suppose he is opposed to prohibition but feels that if 
he comes out against it he will lose many votes. 
Shall he keep silent? Consider the way in which both 
Democratic and Republican parties are now “soft 
pedaling” the prohibition issue. 2. Must a man in 
public life be consistent in his stand on all vital is- 
sues? 3. Discuss the effect of President Coolidge’s 
indefiniteness about his own candidacy upon the 
candidacies of other leading Republicans. Can you 
account for the fact that the President has thus far 
avoided saying: “Under no circumstances will I be a 
candidate for reélection” ? How many times now has 
he suggested that he is not in the 1928 running? 
What was the occasion of his last statement? 
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A home town enterprise 


backed by national experience 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System is a home town 
enterprise in operation so that each 
community may have service that 

suits its needs. It is a national enterprise 
in research, engineering and manufacture 
so that every telephone user may have the 
best that concentration and quantity pro- 
duction can achieve. 

There are twenty-four operating com- 
panies devoting their energies to telephone 
problems throughout the United States—for 
example, the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company operating throughout Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. Ithas 11,000 menand women 
—friends and neighbors of the other people 
in their towns—working to maintain in its 
territory the best standards in telephony 


now known. In New York, in 

the American Telephone and Tele- 

graph Company and the Bell 
Laboratories, are 5000 persons, including 
scientists, engineers and consultants in 
management, engaged in inventing better 
apparatus, and discovering better ways 
to do things. 

The Northwestern Company with its 
11,000 employees has the use of all that 
this group of 5000 in New York discover 
and perfect. 

Likewise the other twenty-three operat- 
ing companies. They are regional organi- 
zations adapted to local conditions, but 
behind every telephone in city or hamlet 
is the national organization for the develop- 
ment of the telephone art. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
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